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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
MR. DISRAELI’S NEW NOVEL. 

Tancred; or, the New Crusade. By B. Disraeli, 

M. 3 vols. Colburn. 
.P. and N.W. (Member of Parliament and Novel 
riter); what a carpet is spread for the exercise 
nd eccentricity of genius! And assuredly our 
uthor delightsin acaper thereon ; giving us some- 
hing of the novelist in the House, with a com- 
pensation of something of the politician in the 
Novel. What his aim is in the former, we can pretty 
ell understand; but what his object is in the 
latter, we confess puzzles us the more, the more 
e read. That there is a great Asian mystery is 
tated, and we presume that the author intends to 
olve it in his own time; and he seems to be 
king his own time to do it, for there is no ad- 

ance in these three volumes, which, 


‘« Like the story of the bear and fiddle, 
Begin, but break off in the middle.” 


The first volume is a pot pourri of characters 
lready familiar to the public through Coningsby 
and Sybil; to whom are added some new folks, in- 
cluding the hero, Tanered, Marquis of Montacute, 
only son and heir to the Duke and Duchess of 
Bellamont. Whether he is the Coming Man or 
not we cannot tell; but his irrepressible vocation 
isto goto Jerusalem, and devotedly traverse the 
Holy Land, and worship, a pilgrim, at sacred places. 
In volumes two and three we have his adventures 
in Jerusalem and Syria, among Druses, Maronites, 
Arabs, Israelites, &c. &c. &c.,—a sort of eastern 
romance, which may tend towards Mr. Disraeli’s 
progressive development of human affairs, but as 
yet develops nothing but a beautiful Jewess, with 
whom Tancred falls in love, and a number of in- 
trigues, skirmishes, imprisonments, woundings, 
sicknesses, escapes, intermingled with descriptions 
of the people and their mode of life in Lebanon and 
other districts visited. In these incidents we con- 
fess to feeling no interest ; and we shall therefore 
pick our illustrations of the work from the first 
volume, in which we have examples of the personal 
smartness and graphic handling of the author. 
The opening is a fair speci of the latter: 

“In that part of the celebrated parish of St. 
George which is bounded on one side by Picca- 
dilly, and on the other by Curzon Street, is a dis- 
trict of a peculiar character. ’Tis a cluster of 
small streets of little houses, frequently intersected 
by mews, which here are numerous, and sometimes 
gtadually, rather than abruptly, terminating in a 
ramification of those mysterious regions. Some- 
times a group of courts develops itself, and you 
may even chance to find your way into a small 
market-place. Those, however, who are accus- 
tomed to connect these hidden residences of the 
humble with scenes of misery and characters of 
Violence need not apprehend in this district any 
appeal to their sympathies or any shock to their 
tastes. All is extremely genteel; and there is 
almost as much repose as in the golden saloons 
of the contiguous palaces. At any rate, if there 
be as much vice, there is as little crime. No sight 
or sound can be seen or heard at any hour which 
could pain the most precise or the most fastidious. 
Fven if a chance oath may float on the air from a 
stable-yard to the lodging of a French cook, ’tis of 
the newest fashion; and if responded to with less 
of novel charm, the repartee is at least conveyed 
in the language of the most polite of nations. 
They bet upon the Derby in these parts a little; 
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are interested in Goodwood, which they frequent ; 
have perhaps, in general, a weakness for play ; live 
highly, and indulge those passions which luxury 
and refinement encourage; but that is all. A po- 
liceman would as soon think of reconnoitring these 
secluded streets as of walking into a honse in Park 
Lane or Berkeley Square, to which, in fact, this 
population in a great measure belongs. For here 
reside the wives of house-stewards and of butlers, 
in tenements furnished by the honest savings of 
their husbands, and Jet in lodgings to increase 
their swelling incomes; here dwells the retired 
servant, who now devotes his practised energies to 
the occasional festival, which, with his accumula- 
tions in the three per cents, or in one of the public 
houses of the quarter, secures him at the same 
time an easy living, and the casual enjoyment of 


that great world which lingers in his memory. 


Here may be found his grace’s coachman, and here 
his lordship’s groom, who keeps a book, and bleeds 
periodically too speculative footmen, by betting 
odds on his master’s horses. But above all, it is 
in this district that the cooks have ever sought a 
favourite and elegant abode. An air of stillness 
and serenity, of exhausted passions and suppressed 
emotion, rather than of sluggishness and of dulness, 
distinguishes this quarter during the day. 

* When you turn from the vitality and bright- 
ness of Piccadilly, the park, the palace, the ter- 
raced mansions, the sparkling equipages, the cava- 
liers cantering up the hill, the swarming multitude, 
and enter the region of which we are speaking, the 
effect is at first almost unearthly. Not a carriage, 
not a horseman, scarcely a passenger ; there seems 
some great and sudden collapse in the metropolitan 
system, as if a pest had been announced, or an 
enemy were expected in alarm by a vanquished 
capital. The approach from Curzon Street has 
not this effect. Hyde Park has still about it some- 
thing of Arcadia. There are woods and waters, 
and the occasional illusion of an illimitable dis- 
tance of sylvan joyance. The spirit is allured to 
gentle thoughts as we wander in what is still really 
a lane, and, turning down Stanhope Street, behold 
that house which the great Lord Chesterfield tells 
us, in one of his letters, he was ‘ building among 
the fields” The cawing of the rooks in his gardens 
sustains the tone of mind; and Curzon Street, after 
a long, straggling, sawney course, ceasing to be a 
thoroughfare, and losing itself in the gardens of 
another palace, is quite in keeping with all the 
accessories. In the night, however, the quarter of 
which we are speaking is alive. The manners of 
the population follow those of their masters. They 
keep late hours. The banquet and the ball dis- 
miss them to their homes at a time when the trades 
of ordinary regions move in their last sleep, and 
dream of opening shutters and decking the win- 
dows of their shops. At night the chariot whirls 
round the frequent corners of these little streets, 
and the opening valves of the mews vomit forth 
their legion of broughams. At night, too, the foot- 
man, taking advantage of a ball at Holdernesse or 
a concert at Lansdowne House, and knowing that, 
in either instance, the link-boy will answer when 
necessary for his summoned name, ventures to look 
in at his club, reads the paper, talks of his master 
or his mistress, and perhaps throws a main. The 
shops of this district, depending almost entirely 
for their custom on the classes we have indicated, 
and kept often by their relations, follow the order 


of the place, and are most busy when other places | 


of business are closed.” 
We are introduced to the lofty Duke and Duchess 


of Bellamont, moving in the highest but not most 
obvious sphere ; and we read: 

“ After Easter, parliament requiring their pre- 
sence, the court-yard of one of the few palaces in 
London opened, and the world learnt that the 
Duke and Duchess of Bellamont had arrived at 
Bellamont House, from Montacute Castle. Dur- 
ing their stay in town, which they made as brief as 
they well could, and which never exceeded three 
months, they gave a series of great dinners, prin- 
cipally attended by noble relations, and those fami- 
lies of the county who were so fortunate as to have 
also a residence in London. Regularly every year, 
also, there was a grand banquet given to some 
members of the royal family by the Duke and 
Duchess of Bellamont, and regularly every year 
the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont had the hon- 
our of dining at the palace. Except at a ball or 
concert under the royal roof, the Duke and Duch- 
ess were never seen any where in the evening. 
The great ladies indeed, the Lady St. Julians, and 
the Marchionesses of Deloraine, always sent them 
invitations, though they were ever declined. But 
the Bellamonts maintained a sort of traditional 
acquaintance with a few great houses, either by 
the ties of relationship, which, among the aristo- 
cracy, are very ramified, or by occasionally receiv- 
ing travelling magnificoes at their hospitable castle. 
To the great body, however, of what is called ‘ the 
world’—the world that lives in St. James’s Street 
and Pall Mall, that looks out of a club window, 
and surveys mankind as Lucretius from his philo- 
sophic tower; the world of the Georges and the 
Jemmys; of Mr. Cassiljs and Mr. Melton; of the 
Milfords and the Fitzherons, the Berners and the 
Egertons, the Mr. Ormsbys and the Alfred Mount- 
chesneys—the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont 
were absolutely unknown. All that the world 
knew was, that there was a great peer who was 
called Duke of Bellamont; that there was a great 
house in London, with a court-yard, which bore 
his name; that he had a castle in the country, 
which was one of the boasts of England ; and that 
this great duke had a duchess; but they never 
met them any where, nor did their wives and their 
sisters, and the ladies whom they admired, or who 
admired them either at ball or at breakfast, either 
at morning dances or at evening déjedners. It was 
clear, therefore, that the Bellamonts might be very 
great people, but they were not in ‘ society.’ ” 

On the coming of age of their only son, a grand 
féte is given in the country, which Leander, a su- 
preme cook, is engaged to superintend. He is a 
sort of caricature of Ude or Soyer—if such artists 
can be caricatured. When the feasting is over, the 
duke thinks of entering his son into public life ; 
and the following extracts will so far exhibit what 
seems to be the main scope of the novel, The 
father is proposing that His son should go into 
parliament, to which he is averse, and the colloquy 
proceeds : 

“* There would be no necessity, under any cir- 
cumstances, for that, my dear father,’ said Lord 
Montacute ; ‘ for, to be frank, I believe I should 
feel as little disposed to enter parliament three 
years hence as now.’ The duke looked still more 
surprised. ‘Mr. Fox was not of age when he took 
his seat,’ said his grace. ‘ You know how old Mr. 
Pitt was when he was a minister. Sir Robert, too, 
was in harness very early. I have always heard 
the good judges say—Lord Eskdale, for example— 
that a man might speak in parliament too soon, 
| but it was impossible to go in too soon.’ ‘If he 
wished to succeed in that assembly,’ replied Lord 
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Montacute, ‘ I can easily believe it. In all things 
an early initiation must be of advantage. But I 
have not that wish.’ ‘ I don’t like tosee a man take 
his seat in the House of Lords who has not been 
in the House of Commons. He seems to me al- 
ways, in a manner, unfledged.’ ‘It will be a long 
time, I hope, my dear father, before I take my 
seat in the House of Lords,’ said Lord Montacute, 
* if, indeed, I ever do.’ ‘In the course of nature 
*tis acertainty.’ ‘Suppose the Duke’s plan for per- 
petuating an aristocracy do not succeed,’ said Lord 
Montacute, ‘ and our house ceases to exist?’ His 
father shrugged his shoulders. ‘ It is not our 
business to suppose that. I hope it never will be 
the business of any one, at least seriously. This 
is a great country, and it has become great by its 
aristocracy.’ ‘ You think, then, our sovereigns 
did nothing for our greatness—Queen Elizabeth, 
for example, of whose visit to Montacute you 
are so proud?’ ‘They performed their part.’ 
* And have ceased to exist. We may have per- 
formed our part, and may meet the same fate.’ 
* Why, you are talking liberalism!’ ‘ Hardly that, 
my dear father, for I have not expressed an opi- 
nion.’ ‘I wish I knew what your opinions were, 
my dear boy, or even your wishes.’ ‘ Weil, then— 
to do my duty.’ ‘ Exactly: you are a pillar of the 
state; support the state.’ ‘Ah! if any one would 
but tell me what the state is,’ said Lord Montacute, 
sighing. ‘It seems to me that your pillars remain, 
but they support nothing; in that case, though the 
shafts may be perpendicular, and the capitals very 
ornate, they are no longer props, they are a ruin.’ 
‘You would hand us over, then, to the ten- 
pounders?’ ‘They do not even pretend to bea 
state,’ said Lord Montacute; ‘ they do not even 
profess to support any thing; on the contrary, the 
essence of their philosophy is, that nothing is to be 
established, and every thing is to be left to itself.’ 
* The common sense of this country and the fifty- 
pound clause will carry us through,’ said the duke. 
*Through what?’ inquired his son. ‘ This—this 
state of transition,’ replied his father. ‘ A passage 
to what?’ ‘Ah! that is a question the wisest can- 
not answer.’ ‘ But into which the weakest, among 
whom I class myself, have surely a right to in- 
quire.’ * Unquestionably; and I know nothing 
that will tend more to assist you in your researches 
than acting with practical men.’ ‘ And practising 
all their blunders,’ said Lord Montacute. ‘I can 
conceive an individual who has once been entrap- 
ped into their haphazard courses, continuing in 
the fatal confusion to which he has contributed his 
quota; but I am at least free, and I wish to con- 
tinue so.’ ‘And do nothing?’ ‘ But does it follow 
that a man is infirm of action, because he declines 
fighting in the dark?’ ‘And how would you act 
then? What are your plans? Have you any?’ 
*I have.’ ‘ Well, that is satisfactory,’ said the 
duke, with animation. ‘ Whatever they are, you 
know you may count upon my doing every thi 

that is possible to forward your oiabee. I know 


they cannot be unworthy ones, for I believe, my 
child, you are incapable of a thought that is not 
good or great.’ ‘I wish I knew what was good and 
great,’ said Lord Montacute ; ‘ I would struggle to 
accomplish it.’ ‘ But you have formed some views; 


you have some plans. Speak to me of them, and 
without reserve; as to a friend, the most affection- 
ate, the most devoted.’ ‘ My father,’ said Loftd 
Montacute; and, moving, he drew a’chair to the 
table, and seated himself by the duke, ‘ you pos- 
sess and have a right to my confidence. I ought 
not to have said that I doubted about what was 
ae ; for I know you.’ ‘Sons like you make gdod 
fathers.’ ‘It is not always so,’ said Lord Motita- 
cute; ‘you have been to me more than a fatlier, 
and I bear to you and to my mother a profound aiid 
fervent affection; an affection,’ he added, in a fal- 
tering tone, ‘that is rarer, I believe, in this 

than it was in old days. I feel it at this moment 
more deeply,’ he continued, in a firmer tone, ‘ be- 
cause I am about to propose that we should for a 
time separate.’ The duke turned pale, and leant 





forward in his chair, but did not speak. ‘ You 
have proposed to me to-day,’ continued Lord Mon- 
tacute, after a momentary pause, ‘to enter public 
life. I do not shrink from its duties. On the con- 
trary, from the position in which I am born, still 
more from the impulse of my nature, I am desir- 
ous to fulfil them. Ihave meditated on them, I 
may say, even for years. But I cannot find that 
it is part of my duty to maintain the order of 
things—for I will not call it system—which at 
present prevails in our country. It seems to me 
that it cannot last, as nothing can endure, or ought 
to endure, that is not founded upon principle; 
and its principle I have not discovered. In nothing, 
whether it be religion, or government, or manners, 
sacred, or political, or social life, do I find faith; 
and if there be no faith, how can there be duty ? 
Is there such a thing as religious truth? Is there 
such a thing as political right? Is there such a 
thing as social propriety? Are these facts, or are 
they mere phrases? And if they be facts, where 
are they likely to be found in England? Is truth 
in our Church? Why, then, do you support Dis- 
sent? Who has the right to govern? The Monarch? 
You have robbed him of his prerogative. The 
Aristocracy? You confess to me that we exist 
by sufferance. The People? They themselves 
tell you that they are nullities. Every session of 
that parliament in which you wish to introduce 
me, the method by which power is distributed is 
called in question, altered, patched up, and again 
impugned. As for our morals, tell me—is charity 
the supreme virtue, or the greatest oferrors? Our 
social system ought to depend on a clear conception 
of this point. Our morals differ in different coun- 
ties, in different towns, in different streets, even in 
different acts of parliament. What is moral in 
London is immoral in Montacute; what is crime 
among the multitude is only vice among the few.’ 
‘ You are going into first principles,’ said the duke 
much surprised. ‘ Give me then second principles,’ 
replied his son; ‘ give me any.’ ‘ We must take 
a general view of things to form an opinion,’ said 
his father, mildly. ‘ The general condition of 
England is superior to that of any other country; 
it cannot be denied, that on the whole there is more 
political freedom, more social happiness, more 
sound religion, and more material prosperity, 
among us than in any nation in the world.’ ‘I 
might question all that,’ said his son; ‘ but they 
are considerations that do not affect my views. If 
other states are worse than we are, and I hope 
they are not, our condition is not mended, but the 
contrary, for we then need the salutary stimulus of 
example.’ ‘ There is no sort of doubt,’ said the 
duke, ‘ that the state of England at this moment 
is the most flourishing that has ever existed, cer- 
tainly in modern times. What with these railroads, 
even the condition of the poor, which J admit was 
lately far from satisfactory, is infinitely improved. 
Every man has work who needs it, and wages are 
even high.’ ‘ The railroads may have improved, 
in a certain sense, the condition of the working 
classes almost as much as that of members of par- 
liament. They have been a good thing for both of 
them. And if you think that more labour is all 
that is wanted by the people of England, we ma 

be easy for a time. I see nothing in this fres 

development of material industry but fresh causes 
of moral deterioration. You have announced to 
the millions that their welfare is to be tested by 
the amount of their wages. Money is to be the 
cupel of their worth as it is of all other classes. 
You propose for their conduct the least ennobling 
of all impulses. If you have seen an aristocracy 
invariably become degraded under such influence; 
if all the vices of a middle class may be traced to 
such an absorbing motive; why are we to believe 
that the people should be more'pure, or that they 
should escape the catastrophe of the policy that 
confounds the happiness with the wealth of nations?’ 
The duke shook his head, and then said, ‘ You 
should not forget we live in an artificial state.’ ‘So 
I often hear, sir,’ replied his son ; * but where is the 


art? It seems to me the very quality wanting, 
our present condition. Art is order, method, har. 
monious results obtained by fine and powerful prin. 
ciples. Isee no art in our condition. The People 
of this country have ceased to be a nation. The 
are a crowd, and only kept in some rude py. 
visional discipline by the remains of that old gy. 
tem which they are daily destroying.’ ‘ But why 
would you do, my dear boy?’ said his grace, look. 
ing up very distressed. ‘Can you remedy the 
state of things in which we find ourselves?’ ‘| 
am not a teacher,’ said Lord Montacute, mourp. 
fully ; ‘ I only ask you, I supplicate you, my dex 
father, to save me from contributing to this quic 
corruption which surrounds us.’ ‘ You shall hy 
master of your own actions. I offer you counsel 
I give no commands, and, as for the rest, Pr. 
vidence will guard us.’ ‘If an angel would by 
visit our house as he visited the house of Lot! 
said Lord Montacute in a tone almost of anguish, 
‘Angels have performed their part,’ said the duke, 
‘ We have received instruction from one higher 
than angels. It is enough for all of us.’ ‘Itis 
not enough for me,’ said Lord Montacute with, 
glowing cheek, and rising abruptly. ‘ It was not 
enough for the apostles ; for, though they listened 
to the sermon on the mount, and partook of the 
first communion, it was still necessary that lle 
should appear to them again, and promise them a 
Comforter, I require one,’ he added after a mo. 
mentary pause, but in an agitated voice. ‘I must 
seek one. Yes! my dear father, it is of this that 
I would speak to you; it is this which for a lo 
time has oppressed my spirit, and filled me often 
with intolerable gloom. We must separate, | 
must leave you—I must leave that dear mother, 
those beloved parents in whom are concentrated 
all my earthly affections; but 1 obey an impulse 
that I believe comes from above. Dearest ani 
best of men, you will not thwart me—you will 
forgive—you will aid me!’ And he advanced, 
and threw himself into the arms of his father.” 

The result is the young lord’s declaration : 

‘** T wish, indeed, to leave England; I wish to 
make an expedition; a progress to a particular 
point, without wandering, without any intervening 
residence. In a word, it is the Holy Land that 
occupies my thought, and I propose to make apil- 
grimage to the sepulchre of my Saviour.’ The 
duke started, and sank again into his chair. ‘The 
Holy Land! The Holy Sepulchre!’ he exclaimed, 
and repeated to himself, staring at his son. ‘ Yes, 
sir; the Holy Sepulchre,’ repeated Lord Montacute, 
and now speaking with his accustomed repose, 
‘When I remember that the Creator, since light 
sprang out of darkness, has deigned to reveal Him- 
self to His creature only in one land—that in that 
land He assumed a manly form, and met a human 
death, I feel persuaded that the country sanctified 
by such intercourse and such events must be e1- 
dowed with marvellous and peculiar qualities, 
which man may not in all ages be competent to 
penetrate, but which, nevertheless, at all times ex- 
ercise an irresistible influence upon his destiny. 
It is these qualities that many times drew Europe 
to Asia during the middle centuries. Our castle 
has before this sent forth a De Montacute to Pi 
lestine. For three days and three nights he knelt 
at the tomb of his Redeemer. Six centuries and 
more have elapsed since that great enterprise. It 
is time to restore and renovate our communications 
with the Most High. I, too, would kneel at that 
tomb; I, too, surrounded by the holy hills and 
sacred groves of Jerusalem, would relieve my 
spirit from the bale that bows it down; would lif 
up my voice to heaven and ask, What is Duty, 
and what is Faith?—What ought I to do, and 
what ought I to believet’”” 

Sidonia appears on the scene; and the author 
continues to glorify the Hebrew race, as if he had 
submitted to all its rites, and were a zealous fdl- 
lower of its faith. This leads to a touch of satite 
on the Anglican Church, and a-slap at the State, 
which we reserve to illumirie another Gazelie. +a 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 

New Brunswick: with Notes for Emigrants. By 
A. Gesner, Esq., Surgeon. 8vo, pp. 388. Lon- 
don, Simmonds and Ward. 

EmpLovep for five years by government in a geo- 

logical survey of this part of our North American 

colonies, the author has made a valuable use of his 
time and opportunities, and given us a plain and 
thorough account of an important province, hitherto 
swamped in more general histories or mixed works, 
and consequently less intimately known than it 
ought to be by the British nation. It was only in 
1784 that New Brunswick assumed a distinct exist- 
ence, being separated from the old embracing re- 
gion of Acadia, Since then it has grown in strength, 
commerce, and population; till at the present hour 
it offers a fair field for emigrants, with advantages 
for certain classes hardly equalled by any of our 
world-spread colonies. From 1783 the subjects 
of England in North America were estimated at 

193,000; they now amount to nearly two millions 

and a quarter ! 

“Their capital has been estimated at 75,000,000/. 
and the public revenue at 1,250,000/. The ship- 
ping tonnage exceeds 2,000,000 tons, which is 
manned by 150,000 seamen and fishermen. The 
amount of consumption of British manufactured 
goods is nearly 7,000,000/. sterling per annum. 
Excepting the most northern parts of this vast ter- 
titory—which supply fish, timber, and furs—the 
climate, soil, and resources of the country are equal 
to those of Great Britain, and the fisheries are the 
richest in the world. Now that the Atlantic is 
freely navigated by steam, to unite these colonies 
by a line of railway along the whole British fron- 
tier is an object of the highest national importance. 
Such a work would form a common bond of union 
between each of the provinces and the mother- 
country, and, in any emergency, supply ample 
means of defence against invasion. The loyalty 
and attachment of these colonies to the parent state 
is firmly established, and, by a wise system of na- 
tional policy, it may be long maintained. If to 
this are added free communications and general 
improvements, England will be as firmly established 
on this side of the Atlantic as on the other, and no 
event under the influence of human agency can 
ever relax her foothold upon the great continent.” 

Such are the cheering views of an intelligent 
observer; and the materials for consideration which 
he has laid before the public are the more en- 
titled to their serious notice and reflection. In 
touching on some of the points, we shall pass 
over the general remarks on British America, 
the rival claims of the United States, the phy- 
sical features, the aborigines and their remains, 
the early history of discoveries and wars, and the 
first settlements in these countries. Referring 
to New Brunswick alone, we may quote that, 
“viewed altogether, the face of the country is 
gteatly diversified, and exhibits almost every va- 
riety of scenery. It is indeed difficult to form 
a correct idea of what the appearance of a wil- 
derness region will be after its surface has been 
a cleared of its burden of timber, and its 
evel alluviums changed into fertile meadows. At 
many places in the wild woods there are noble 
streams passing through the intervales, and wind- 
ing along their courses through lofty groves of ash 
and elm. Standing along the borders of these 
tich fields of wild grass, there are sometimes 
abrupt rocky cliffs crowned with spruce and other 
evergreens; but so close is the forest, that it is 
only from the summit of some naked eminence 
that the natural beauties of the country can be 
perceived, or its future appearance-be anticipated. 
There are few high mountains in British America; 
in Nova Scotia there is not an eminence that will 
exceed 800 feet in height. A branch of the Alle- 
ghany chain of mountains passes through the 
Northern States. Cataadan, in Maine, is the lofti- 
est eminence on its western borders, being upwards 
of 5000 feet above the level of the sea. In New 
Brunswick there is a ridge of high land which is 





continuous from the State of Maine to Mars Hill, 
near the river St. John; from thence it stretches 
across the country in a north-east direction, and 
sending off a branch to the Restigouche, it nearly 
reaches the Bay Chaleurs. In this ridge there are 
a few mountains of considerable elevation. There 
is also another alpine ridge, extending from the 
St. Croix in a north-easterly direction across the 
St. John, at the Nerepis Hills, to Bull Moose 
Hill, at the head of Belle Isle Bay, where the high 
lands in that quarter terminate. The mountaius 
of the Cheputnecticook connect this ridge with the 
former, and both are chiefly composed of primary 
rocks. The broken and elevated country of the 
Restigouche is united to the Gaspé Mountains. 
Although the height of these lands does not allow 
them to be classed with the lofty mountains of 
other parts of the world, from their perpendicular 
flanks, their naked precipices, and sharp outlines, 
they are as alpine in their general features as the 
mountains of more elevated districts. The hilly 
country between St. John and Westmoreland has 
no mountains; and the eminence called Shepody 
Mouutain, near the entrance of the Peticodiac 
River, is only 620 feet above the level of the sea. 
Mount Pleasant, at the eastern branch of the Mag- 
aquadavic, does not exceed 800 feet. Bald and 
Douglas Mountains, near the Nerepis River, are 
only about 600 feet in height; and the conical 
eminences eastward of the Cheputnecticook Lakes 
will not exceed 1000 feet in height. Mars Hill 
has obtained some degree of notoriety, from being 
that point where the due-north line of the Ameri- 
can boundary, according to the British claim, should 
have terminated. It is situated about five miles 
from the river St. John. It rises in the midst of 
the forest, and is covered with groves of trees. 
Its top contains about six acres, a part of which 
was cleared by the Commissioners of 1794, who 
erected an observatory on its summit. The height 
of Mars Hill is 1700 feet; from it there is a most 
extensive and interesting view. The more lofty 
Cataadan, sixty miles distant, in the State of Maine, 
is distinctly visible. Moose Mountain, Bear Moun- 
tain, and other high lands of the chain, are seen 
stretching away to north-east. The valleys of the 
Aroostook and Tobique are also observed; but, 
excepting the American village of Houlton, and 
a small clearing on the St. John, the view is one 
of a vast wilderness, whose forests seem to defy the 
industry of human beings. The highest moun- 
tains in the province are situated at the source of 
the Tobique, Upsalquitch, and Nepisiguit Rivers. 
Blue Mountain, Ox Mountain, Pot Mountain, and 
Bald Mountain, of this range, will exceed 2000 
feet in height. This highland district affords some 
of the most sublime scenery in the province. The 
summits ofthe mountains are most frequently naked. 
In some of the deep chasms and ravines, at their 
northern bases, where the rays of the sun are ob- 
structed, the snow does not disappear during the 
summer, and in the spring glaciers sometimes de- 
scend, sweeping the woods before them down- 
wards into the valleys below. The streams pass 
through narrow and tortuous channels, frequently 
overhung by stupendous cliffs; and the water, 
dashing from fall to fall, is finally lost in wreaths 
of spray and foam in the more quiet streams of the 
lower ground. From the mountain-tops nothing 
is to. be seen in the foreground but vast masses of 
shelving rock, which frequently overhang the tops 
of large trees that have fastened themselves to the 
declivities, or stand erect from the bottom of the 
gorges. In the distance, the eye wanders in vain 
for some peculiar object in the woody covering of 
the earth. There is here a tract of country at 
least 300 miles in circumference upon which there 
is not a human dwelling; and the presence of the 
industrious beaver is evidence that the Indians 
seldom penetrate so far into the wilderness. A 
mile and a half above Campbell Town, on the 
Restigouche River, -there is a sharp lofty hill 
called the Sugar Loaf. It is about 800 feet high, 
and the side fronting the river is a perpendicular 





cliff with a slope débris at its base. Its ascent is 
extremely difficult and dangerous, except at its 
eastern side. Near a place called the Flat Lands, 
there is another conical eminence, called Ben 
Lomond, From the tops of these hills the high 
lands of the interior may be viewed in all their 
grandeur, and the Tracadegash and other moun- 
tains of Gaspé are seen covering the country to the 
north with lofty cones of unknown altitudes. South- 
ward of the Sugar Loaf there is a wide area of 
table-land, which, like the uninhabited district of 
the Tobique, is covered with a living mantle of 
pine, spruce, and other evergreens.” 

The author describes a tornado which he wit- 
nessed on the 5th day of July, 1842, in one of these 
sites: 

“ A small cloud rose quickly from the west, and 
soon spread itself so as to produce almost total 
darkness. The lightning began to flash from the 
clouds, and sharp peals of thunder rattled along 
the valley, accompanied with a shower of pieces 
of ice as large as musket-balls. The shower of 
ice lasted five minutes, and was succeeded by the 
blast of a hurricane and whirlwind, which tore up 
the trees, and levelled the forest to the ground. 
The width of the tornado did not exceed half a mile, 
and in its course to the east it left an open space 
of fallen trees, distinctly marking its track. Such 
tornadoes are very rare in New Brunswick.” 

And from the annual overflowing of parts of the 
land near rivers, another curious phenomenon oc- 
curs; for “itisan extraordinary fact, that some of the 
farmers on the St, John obtain a crop of vegetables 
and a crop of fish from the same piece of ground 
annually. Upon such parcels of land they catch 
their herring during the freshet season; after the 
water subsides, they plant them with potatoes or 
grain, which generally succeed well.” 

An inhabitant might regret that he could not 
have his two crops together ; for a dish of herrings 
and potatoes is no bad change of diet. We dare- 
say, however, they contrive to salt the one and 
preserve the other, so as to make them meet at 
some period of the year. The geography and topo- 
graphy of the province are minutely laid down; 
though unluckily some accident to the plate pre- 
vented the text from being accompanied by a map 
prepared for that purpose. The coast fisheries 
appear to offer inexhaustible resources; but we 
are sorry to see they are much encroached upon 
and occupied both by French and American enter- 
prise, and comparatively less sought by the nearest 
colonial or British industry. 

“ Not only (says Mr. Gesner) do the American 
fishermen visit our shores, contrary to the terms 
of the convention of 1818, but they land and_pur- 
chase bait from the inhabitants. In numerous in- 
stances, they set their nets in the coves and har- 
bours of the province, and not unfrequently compel 
the inhabitants, by force, to submit to their en- 
croachments. They land on the Magdalen Islands 
and take fish as freely as British subjects, who, by 
superior forces, are sometimes driven from their 
own ground. Early in April, schooners, shallops, 
and other craft, are fitted out in almost every har- 
bour of the western states, and despatched to the 
fisheries. They are amply supplied with provisions, 
salt, empty casks, seines, nets, lines, hooks, jigs, 
and every article necessary for taking all ‘kinds of 
fish. Such as are intended for a shore or ‘ trading 
voyage’ carry a stock of pork, flour, molasses, to- 
bacco, gin, and other goods adapted to the wants 
of the provincial fisherman and his family. As the 
season advances, the banks and best fishing-grounds 
are covered by these craft, and whole fleets may be 
seen engaged in drawing up the finny inhabitants 
of the sea. Very many of these vessels anchor 
and fish within three miles of the shore. During 
the evening, they will enter the small bays and 
inlets, set their nets, and by early dawn on the fol- 
lowing morning, are seen moving off with the fish 
taken in the dark hour of night. Even farther, 
when they have been unsuccessful in obtaining 
bait, they draw and unload the nets of the inha- 
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bitants, who, by remonstrating, are almost sure to 
have their nets afterwards overhauled or destroyed. 
Upon the slightest pretext they take advantage of 
the humane intentions of the treaty, and enter the 
harbours, rivers, and creeks, to obtain wood and 
water. On such occasions they frequently set 
their nets on the shore, and anchor as near the 
land as safety will admit. Meanwhile their crews 
are actively employed in fishing. The vessels, 
sent out for the twofold object of fishing and trad- 
ing, boldly enter the harbour, into which they pour 
their casks of water; they have sprung a mast or 
boom—one of the crew is sick—or some disaster 
has happened, whereby they draw forth the sym- 
pathies of the inhabitants; but no sooner is the 
vessel safely moored, than a traffic commences. 
Green, salted, and half-dried fish are all taken for 
American goods, which being landed free of any 
colonial duty, are given to the fishermen at a 
lower price than those obtained from the esta- 
blished merchant. The work of the smuggler is 
completed in a few hours; and as he makes his 
visit at those periods when the fish are most plen- 
tiful, he generally departs richly freighted, leaving 
the flakes and salting-tubs of the shoremen empty. 
The fishermen of our shores seldom resist these 
temptations, and they are often deceived by the 
declaration, that their accommodating visitors are 
true Englishmen. Should a British cruiser appear, 


the shores, and cary on an illicit trade, but some- 
times drive the inhabitants away by force, take 
their bait, destroy their nets, and go on shore and 
plunder the harmless settlers.* Such are the 
Operations of the convention of 1818, which was, 
as an American fisherman compared it to the wri- 
ter, ‘a net set by the British to catch the Yankees; 
but the meshes were so large, that a fishing craft 
of a hundred tons burthen might pass through it 
without touching.’ But the inquiry immediately 
arises, Why are not these aggressions prevented 
by our men-of-war and cruisers on the North 
American station? To this it may be replied, that 
none but the smallest class of vessels are suitable 
for such a service, and of such there are but few 
employed on the coast. The whole length of the 
coasts to be guarded, including their bays and in- 
dentations, will exceed 2000 miles, and therefore 
protection could scarcely be afforded, except by a 
large fleet of small vessels adapted for running 
into narrow estuaries and shallow bays. The move- 
ments ofa cruiser are well understood by an Ameri- 
can fisherman, who, when his vessel is boarded, 
has sufficient ingenuity, with the aid of the large 
meshes in the treaty, to ‘ get clear off’ Yet they 
are occasionally taken, and compelled to submit to 
the law of the land. Strong remonstrances have 
been made from time to time by the different lJe- 





or an officer with proper authority take cognizance 
of the act, some exigency, embraced by the terms 
of the treaty, are immediately brought to his no- 
tice, and duly supported by the solemn declaration 
of the crew; or, if the vessel should be seized ac- 
cording to law, the matter becomes a subject of 
grave consideration between the two powers, and, 
forsooth, a war may be threatened by the appre- 
hension of a foreigner taken in the act of carrying 
on an illicit trade! Thus the resources of the 
country are nefariously taken away, and the morals 
of its people corrupted by the introduction of 
practices which are abhorred by every honest in- 
habitant. The merchant who pays the duties on 
his goods, and advances them to the fishermen of 
his district, under a promise of payment from the 
fruits of his labour, is defrauded, and the revenue 
of the province is diminished, by an unlawful traf- 
fic. Again, many of our young men are enticed 
away, and the bounties offered by the Americans 
to their fishermen are held out as a temptation for 
them to depart with their chary and cunning visi- 
tors. 

“ Such aggressions are not limited to any par- 
ticular part of the coast, nor to the thinly-popu- 
lated districts.* Throughout the fishing season, 
their vessels enter the harbours, and surround the 
Island of Grand Manan. They are scattered along 
the shores of the Bay of Fundy, and enter the har- 
bours, bays, and inlets of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
Prince Edward’s Island, Magdalen Islands, and 
coast of Labrador, passing into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence through the Strait of Canseau, which, to 
the distance of fifteen miles, is not to exceed a 
mile and a half wide. Their vessels are very nu- 
merous in the Gulf, and occupy the best fishing 
Stations on the banks between Prince Edward's 
Island and New Brunswick, the Magdalen Islands 
and coast of Labrador, to the exclusion of British 
fishermen. In the summer season, they line the 
north coast of New Brunswick, enter the Bay 
Chaleurs with impunity, and frequent the excellent 
fishing-ground at Miscon Island, and those of the 
Gaspé coast. As the Gulf and its bays are almost 
unprotected by cruisers, they not only fish upon 





* “On the 5th of June last, an American fisherman 
was seized while lying at anchor ‘ inside of the lighthouse, 
at the entrance of Digby Gut, near the town of Digby, 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, his nets lying on 
the deck still wet, with scales of herring attached to the 
meshes, and having fresh herring on board his vessel. 
The excuse sworn to was, that rough weather had made 
a harbour necessary; that the nets were wet from being 
recently washed, but that the fish were caught while the 
vessel was beyond three miles of the shore,’—Despatch of 
Lord Fatkiand, 1845,” 








* “ See evidence taken by the legislature, Appendix to 
Journals of the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, 1837.” 

+ “ In 1839, I had occasion to take passage in a small 
American mackerel fishing craft, from Eastport to Grand 
Manan; and in consequence of the vessel having struck 
a shoal of mackerel, | was detained twenty-four hours. 
The General Jackson was filled to the hatches with salt, 
empty barrels, and provisions; along the deck were ranges 
of empty puncheons and casks, and for each man four 
mackerel-lines, completely fitted, were attached to the 
inside of the bulwarks. The hook employed is about the 


size of that used in fishing for salmon, with a conical 
cw of pewter ingeniously cast on the shank, and kept 
rig 


ht by scouring with the dogfish-skin. This is called a 
jig, and in the water resembles the small sepia, or a kind 
of shrimp, upon which the mackerel feed. Besides these 
jigs, there were a number of small iron rods, with a hook 
at the end of each, being attached to a long and light 
spruce handle. Nets are sometimes used. Several casks 
were filled with ‘small herring, and other fish, in a state of 
putrefaction: these are used for bait. There is a curious 
machine called the bait-mill, consisting of a cylinder 
studded with sharp pieces of iron, and turned in a box, 
also occupied with knives and wooden pegs. The bait is 
thrown into the box, the crank tarned, and out of a spout 
comes the ground fish, which is called poheegan. hile 
we were dashing along in a pleasant breeze, the crew were 
ag oe in preparing bait and cleaning the jigs. Happy 
in his prospects, one of the fishermen sang ‘ Jim Crow,’ 
and another chanted, 

‘Come, little mackerel, come along, 

Come, listen to*the Yankee’s song ; 

Sce, the day is fine, the cutter’s away, 

Oh, come along, and with us play!’ 
After closely observing a large flight of gulls that hung 
over the water for some time, the old bronze-faced captain 
spoke in a mild tone, ‘ Make no noise. Seth, haul the 
jib-shect to windward. Aaron and Washington, small 
pull main-sheet. Steady, now!’ The schooner now lay 
driving to leeward, at a gentle rate, when a hogshead of 
poheegan was thrown into the sea, and soon covered the 
surface of the water with oil and small a of fish. 
The mackerel rose immediately, and formed a close shoal 
more than three miles in circumference. oeeay | a word 
was spoken ; and, during three hours, all hands displayed 
the greatest activity in hooking, jigging, and drawing in 
the fish, which sported in millions around the vessel. Nor 
could I remain an idle spectator to the interesting scene. 
In an instant the mackerel disappeared, and the vessel 
was put upon her course, having her deck, cabin floor, 
and every unoccupied space covered with the dead and 
dying fish, the whole arg of which was estimated at 
twenty-five barrels. This fishing took place within three 
miles of the northern head of Grand Manan. Before 
leaving the hospitable captain, I inquired how he avoided 
the British cutter, then stationed on the coast? To which 
he replied, ‘ Oh, we know how to work them critters to a 
shavin’. Don’t you see, there are about three hundred of 
us here; every one of us has a little kind of a signal. 
When any one sees the cutter of your Woman King, up 

‘oes the signal; and when the fog is so thick you can cut 

it into square pieces with a splitting knife, toot goes the 
cowhorn (these cowhorns are employed to wet the sails, 
and are called spouting-horns). You see, this island is 
twenty-five miles long; when the cutter comes to one 
eend, we go to t’other; and when she comes to t’other, we 
gotot’other. Why, friend, we bow-peep ’em.’? My voy- 
age terminated, I was landed by the captain, who very 
politely offered me as many fish as he supposed I had 
taken during the passage.” 





| 
gislatures to her Majesty’s government, callin 
their attention to the state of the fisheries, Th. 
have not, however, resulted in much improvement 
in the prevention of the evils complained of, A 
few fast-sailing schooners, properly equipped fy 
the service, would soon repel the invaders of oy 
rights. The Americans are far more successful jy 
fishing than the inhabitants of the British provi. 
ces, and supply their fish at a lower price than yj] 
remunerate our own people. This fact hag j, 
origin in a variety ofcircumstances. Their gover, 
ment affords great encouragement to this brane) 
of industry. A tonnage bounty is given to their 
fishing vessels, which secures the fisherman againg 
any serious loss in the event of the failure of his 
voyage. He has also a privilege in the import, 
tion of salt, and is protected in his home-marke, 
by a duty of five shillings per quintal on dry fish, 
and from one to two dollars per barrel on pickle 
fish. The duty imposed on American fish importej 
into the colonies is much less, and no bounty jg 
offered to their fishermen, whose markets are lini. 
ted and fluctuating.* In consequence of the gregt 
advantages afforded to the citizens of the United 
States by the treaties, and their ready mode of 
evading the stipulations of the convention, their 
whole system of taking and curing fish has been 
rendered superior to that followed by the people of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. They have aly 
the advantage of obtaining provisions at a much 
lower rate, a greater sea-going population, and, 
from long experience, a better knowledge of the 
most productive fishing-grounds.” 

From the coasts, however, we will retire for, 
little into the interior, to speak of the Indians 
there, and in our next pay due attention to their 
condition and peculiarities. 








THE ANGLIA CHRISTIANA SOCIETY. 
Giraldus Cambrensis de Instructione Principum. Libri 

ILI. Londini: impensis Societatis, 1846, 
Chronicon Monasterii de Bello. Nunc primum typis 

mandatum. Londini: impensis Societatis, 1840, 
Our design of giving a series of articles on the 
principal Societies for the publication of docu. 
ments relating to the political history as well as to 
the science and literature of our forefathers, has 
experienced a longer interruption than we antici. 
pated, arising from the pressing calls of a variety 
of other duties. Our attention has also been called 
from the associations of long standing to several 
similar institutions which are just coming into ex- 
istence ; and it is one-of these that now induces 
us to resume our plan. 

The Camden Society being formed at a time 
when there was no other similar English society in 
existence (for the Surtees Society must be con- 
sidered as one of a more restricted and local m- 
ture), and when there’was no expectation that its 
success would have led to so many imitations, its 
founders gave, perhaps, too comprehensive a chi- 
racter to the design, which has hindered it from 
publishing any regular series of documents dis 
tinguished by any thing like individuality of cha 
racter. Many persons would have been glad to 
have a series of the inedited or rare monastic chto- 
nicles, or historical or scientific writings of other 
kinds. But it has become more and more evident 
that we cannot expect from the Camden Society 
any series of either sort; and the plan ofa 
special society to produce such a series has been 
talked of more than once by persons distinguished 


.in the particular line of study or research to which 


any of these subjects belongs. In the course of 
the past year an association has been formed for 
the publication of one of these classes of historical 
documents—the monastic chronicles and other 
writings—which, under the title of Anglia Christians, 
promises to be of the greatest utility. : 
As we might almost naturally suppose, this Sx 
ciety finds its first and great support among olt 
clergy ; in fact, although nearly every body feels 


* “Despatch of the Governor of Nova Scotia to lad 
Stanley, 1845,” . 
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the importance of history, and many now under- 
stand the general necessity of publishing historical 
documents, yet there are comparatively few who 
do not experience a certain sentiment of distrust 
when they hear the title of monastic, which at first 
sight seems to possess a peculiarly religious cha- 
racter that addresses itself more especially to the 
Church. Accordingly we find that, at its open- 
ing, the Anglia Christiana Society is warmly taken 
up by the two archbishops and by most of the 
bishops of England, by archdeacons without num- 
ber, and by a long list of distinguished ecclesias- 
tics. The secretary is the Rev. C. G. Nicolay, of 
King’s College, London. Amid the religious dis- 
cussions of the present day, such a project so pa- 
tronised will probably, with many, raise suspicions 
and fears. For ourselves, we look upon it merely 
as a Society for the printing of historical docu- 
ments; we feel that the publication of these is in 
every case a contribution to the cause of truth; 
and the very judicious selection of works an- 
nounced in the prospectus before us proves to us 
that this Society merits our warmest support, 
and that it cannot but be serviceable to historical 
literature if it continue under its present manage- 
ment. 

The title of monastic writers by no means re- 
stricts the objects of the Society to monkish chroni- 
cles, or mere theological works. The list referred 
to runs into a variety of branches of medieval 
literature. The treatise De Instructione Principum 
of Giraldus Cambrensis is a sort of work upon 
political science according to the system of the 
twelfth century, by an ecclesiastic who was op- 
posed to monachism, illustrated by contemporary 
historical anecdotes of an interesting description. 
The Historiade Fundatione Monasteriide Bello, or early 
annals of Battle Abbey, is a monastic chronicle in 
the fullest sense of the word, and gives a curious 
insight into monastic history. The Speculum Ec- 
clesia of Giraldus Cambrensis is a bitter attack 
upon the monks; but it is full of the most interest- 
ing anecdotes of monastic and of private life in 
England in the latter part of the twelfth century: 
it is one of the most valuable manuscripts now re- 
maining inedited. The Theological Dictionary of 
Gascoigne, preserved in an unique manuscript at 
Oxford, is also a work of the greatest importance ; 
and we, in common with many others, have long 
regretted that it should remain inaccessible to the 
ordinary reader. The term ‘heological gives a very 
imperfect idea of its contents. We might speak 
in the same terms of most of the other works an- 
nounced. Those of Eadmer, of Columbanus, of An- 
selm, of Lanfranc, published in volumes, like the 
two now before us, cannot but be an acceptable boon 
to every lover of historical literature, to every stu- 
dent of medieval antiquities. We are glad to see 
that the extensive collections, made under the di- 
rections of the Record Commission, by the late 
Mr. Petrie, have been liberally placed at the dis- 
posal of the Society. The Government ought to 
give every encouragement to such undertakings. 

The two volumes already issued by this Society 
have been got up in an extremely tasteful style. 
They are edited on a uniform plan, with apparently 
well-arranged texts, and useful notes and indexes. 
The first, Giraldus de Institutione Principum,is edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, a gentleman very well 
known in the field of historical research, and who 
has proved himself in this, and other instances, 
well qualified for his task. This book was the 
favourite production of a very remarkable and 
very celebrated writer. Giraldus believed that he 
had many causes of discontent against Henry IL, 
and his discontent degenerated into something like 
perfect hatred of that prince and his family. The 
grand object of this book seems to be to debase 
the character of the royal family of England in 
comparison with that of France; and in the course 
of this we have a strong exhibition of prejudiced 
feelings. But, as in most of the productions of 
this able writer, the subject is illustrated by a mul- 
titude of public and private anecdotes, many of 





them found nowhere else, and some of them told 
from his own personal knowledge; while the others 
are generally given from the relations of those who 
were present. The line of his argument, or the 
particular character of his own mind, led Giraldus 
thus to hand down to posterity anecdotes such as 
we seldom find recorded in the pages of the ordi- 
nary chronicler. It must be observed, that pre- 
vious to Mr. Brewer’s edition, this work had only 
been printed in mutilated fragments in the collec- 
tion of French historians, begun by Dom Bouquet. 
The treatise De Instructione Principum is divided 
into three books, of which the first, as being for 
the most part purely ethical, is not printed entire. 
We could almost quarrel with this omission; for 
there is a certain unity in every book which we 
do not like to see broken by a mutilation of this 
kind. Nothing, however, seems to be lost of its 
absolute historical importance. 

The second publication of the Society is, as we have 
stated, the Chronicle of Battle Abbey. Monastic 
chronicles may be divided into two classes ; they are 
either chronicles of public events made for the use 
of the monastery, and containing more or less of 
local entries, or they are entirely devoted to the his- 
tory of the internal affairs of the monastery in which 
they were written. The chronicles which belong 
to the first of these classes are often of little value: 
they are dry, uninteresting copies of one another. 
The second class has been made known with ad- 
vantage, and obtained a considerable degree of 
popularity, by the publication of the Domestic His- 
tory of Bury Abbey, by Joscelin de Brakelonde. 
It is to this class that the book before us belongs, 
the editor of which has, with unusual modesty, con- 
cealed his name. The Abbey of Battle was, as it 
is well known, founded by William the Conqueror 
after the battle of Hastings; and, as it was said, 
the church was built on the spot where King Harold 
was slain. Several curious anecdotes connected 
with that battle, the results of which produced so 
great a change in this country, are quoted from the 
traditions of the monks. The writer of the Chro- 
nicle, who lived towards the end of the twelfth 
century, gives the history of this religious house 
during near a century and a half, and lets us into 
the secret of its various fortunes, of its building 
and enriching, of the invasions upon its rights, and 
of those which it sometimes attempted upon the 
rights of others, and of the long disputes carried 
on hetween its abbots and thcir diocesans, the 
Bishops of Chichester, on the subject of jurisdic- 
tion. The history of these events of a more pri- 
vate nature becomes frequently interwoven with the 
more public events of English history, and then they 
impart to us information of a kind for which we 
should seek in vain elsewhere. Indeed, we shall 
have said enough, when we state our opinion that 
this volume is hardly inferior in interest to the 
work of Joscelin de Brakelonde just alluded to. 

We will only add, that these volumes, both as 
regards typography and in the binding, are brought 
out in a style creditable to every body concerned 
in them. 





The World and its Creator. By F. A. Head. 
Rivingtons. 
Tue imposing title of this volume is one to arrest 
attention, independent of the name of its authoress, 
sister of the well-known popular writers; she re- 
quires, however, no extrinsic aids ; she has proved 
herself in her arduous and earnest undertaking 
perfectly equal to her task. We have understood 
this work to be her first appearance under her 
avowed name, but that she had previously made 
an impression in the more shadowy realm of fic- 
tion. The highest subjects are treated with an 
earnest and quiet tone of reasoning, far more likely 
to make an impression than if proclaimed, ex cathe- 
dra, with dictatorial vehemence, or with casuistical 
doubt. The authenticity of scripture, its high 
argument, its mode of transmittal, above all, its 


a close commentary on the Genesis, closing with 
the first book, to be sequenced, “if fit audience be 
found,’’ by the Pentateuch, and the outlines of 
prophecy, especially those adventing the Saviour. 

As an earnest of the author's abilities for her 
“high argument” chosen, we welcome the present 
volume. We confess that we looked for the ordi- 
nary triteness of character too often pervading 
what are called “ religious books,” and have been 
agreeably surprised ; for the work is remarkable 
as forming an exception to the rule. The coldest 
reader will catch some portion of the earnest fer- 
vour which pervades every chapter, which is, in- 
deed, the chief value of the volume, preventing 
indifference from flagging, investing the familiar 
with a glow of freshness, and, perhaps without any 
conscious effort of the authoress, frequently throw- 
ing a grace over her pages, not without its charm. 
The leaves of the Bible are turned over as if by 
the spirit of faith, with a reverent hand, as if de- 
velopments of priceless worth still lay folded up in 
each page. The outside and obvious meanings 
alone are received; the inner, or the esoteric, left 
untouched; and herein consists the wisdom of the 
book, for, on such expoundings, what two opinions 
have agreed? The work, nevertheless, is not one 
for quotation ; its strength consists in its sequence 
and cohesion; yet, as the philosopher of old ex- 
hibited a tile of the house he wished to sell, as a 
specimen of the fabric, we shall not exceed limits 
by one brief and contracted specimen : 

“Tf the Almighty had a message to send to us, 
by what channel were we able to receive it? It is 
in vain to reply that we might have had higher 
intelligence bestowed upon us. How the angels 
imbibe the instructions and commands of their 
Maker, it is not possible for us to conjecture. By 
one bright emanation from his throne of glory the 
history of ages may be unveiled to their view. 
God himself, unless changing the whole frame- 
work of man’s capacity, can only teach him through 
such channels as can penetrate his limited facul- 
ties. This point may be illustrated by an example 
within reach: how do we instruct the animals 
given to our dominion in such things as we would 
have them to do? Can we teach them by books, 
a mode of communication as much beyond their 
comprehension as the intercourse of angels or the 
signals of Heaven are to ours? It is with diffi- 
culty that we can lead them to attend to our voices, 
unless accompanied by movements that explain 
our wishes; and with all our efforts, how few are 
the tokens we can make them understand!” 

How familiar and yet how excellent an illus- 
tration! 








Neophilus; or, Moral Reflections. By Rev. Denis 
Kelly, M.A. Pp. 169. London, Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; Dublin, M‘Glashan. 

THERE is much acuteness as well as solidity in 

this small volume, which treats of many topics of 

high social and moral consequence; no portions of 
it, however, seem to possess more sound sense and 
observation, or to promise more of beneficial in- 
struction, than those addressed to the discussion of 
nationalcharacter, whereof,comparing England and 

Ireland, the author states “ he has attempted the 

sketches which will be found in the following pages. 

He has had opportunities of knowing the national 

character in both countries, not possessed by very 

many; and he has here given the result of his ob- 
servations. Whether it be correct or not must be 
left to others to decide. He would merely add that, 
he believes, as in the case of individuals so in that 
of two nations,—nothing is more likely, commonly, 
to produce a mutual good understanding between 
them, than a better acquaintance with each other’s 

character. He feels assured that one result of a 

closer and more frequent intercourse between the 

two nations, and a better understanding of each 
other’s character, will be kindlier feelings, more 





forbearance, more of mutual respect and regard.” 


adaptation to human faculty, form the subjects | This is a good, honest, and patriotic purpose; 
of her preliminary chapters; the remainder being | and two selections will enable our readers to esti- 
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mate the manner in which it has been carried into 
execution. 

Irevanp (if the public is not turned away from 
the subject by the bare name in print) : “ Oh, land 
of anomalies and contradictions! what a problem, 
what an enigma art thou amongst the nations! 
How hard is it to comprehend thy true character ; 
to assign thee thy proper place; to depict thee 
aright! A nation of extremes—the best! and yet 
the worst! So much in thee to love, so much in 
thee to hate; so much to admire, so much to de- 
spise! How do the blush of shame, and the tear 
of pity, and the glow of admiration follow each 
other in rapid succession as we contemplate thee ! 
* * * Yes; with grievous errors there is much 
in thee to win the heart—much in thee to love and 
admire! Thouart brave and generous ; hardy and 
self-denying ; kind and open-hearted ; hospitable 
and most indulgent to infirmities. But, oh, thou 
dost lack wisdom. Beyond all nations upon earth 
thou needest wisdom, the calm dispassionate tem- 
per, the solid judgment, self-knowledge, and self- 
control. Oh, thou lackest the wisdom to ‘ know 
thyself ;’ to know wherein thy true strength les; 
what is the true source of thy power; to distin- 
guish thy friends from thy foes—thy real virtues 
from thy supposed ones; wisdom to act from 
principle instead of impulse; wisdom to learn that 
* union is strength ;’ wisdom to learn, that as with 
families so is it with nations, their strength lies in 
a mutual regard to the common interests of each, 
and in throwing the mantle of love over each other’s 
infirmities, and in prizing, fostering, and encou- 
raging each other’s good qualities. Thou lackest 
the wisdom likewise to understand the value of 
patriotism! For although a people of the warmest 
affection to each other, yet real love of country is 
not among thy virtues. Far otherwise. Thou 
needest to learn the lesson, that the strength of a 
nation lies in the sons of that nation feeling that 
‘their first best country is their native home;’ 
in looking with a fond, and partial, and proud eye 
on every thing in ‘ the father-land ;’ in bending 
their united efforts, and concentrating their united 
energies, on improving and turning to the bes} 
account all the natural advantages it possesses. 
Ah, thou needest to feel the sacredness of that tie 
which binds one to one’s native country —a tie 
which God himself has formed, which none but 
the cold, and callous, and heartless would disown 
—a tie which binds up our lot with that country, 
whether for weal or for woe, for ever! And how 
much after all is there to bind the hearts of thy 
sons to thee! Heaven has richly endowed thee. 
Thine is the fertile soil; thine are the salubrious 
airs; thine the glassy lakes ; thine the blue moun- 
tains; thine are the waving forests. Ah, did other 
nations possess thy natural advantages, how would 
they prize them, and land them, and glory in them ! 
But they are lost on too many of thy sons: they 
are insensible to them. Restless, and dissatisfied, 
and tired of home, they think every land to be pre- 
ferable to their native country, and unnaturally 
and ungratefully desert the place which Providence 
has assigned them, ‘though their lot has fallen to 
them in so fair a ground.’ They raise a cry against 
their native land, or they almost blush to name it, 
—a land around which, did they possess patriotism, 
or were they ‘ in their right mind,’ a thousand happy 
and delightful associations should gather. 

‘“*Thou needest the wisdom also to choose a 
higher standard of action, to select a purer model 
of character, than that which was so long thy ad- 
mired one—that which so many of thy sons ambi- 
tioned to form themselves. For that model was 
bad and dangerous in the extreme ; a wild, thought- 
less, reckless character—daring and lavish indeed 
of his own life—ready ‘to set it on a pin’s fee,’ 
but equally ready to shed a brother’s blood; gay, 
and thoughtless, and light-hearted, and ‘ setting 
the table on a roar,’ but destitute of solid princi- 
ple; captivating and perhaps winning in manner, 
but restrained by no sense of religion or morality 
from perpetrating the worst offences against soci- 





ety; lavish and generous in the extreme, but dis- 
honest and unjust ; gay, chivalrous, laughing, light- 
hearted, and imperturbable in temper, but without 
fortitude, without principle, truth, or justice ; seek- 
ing self-gratification at any and every cost; ready 
to perpetrate any act, provided it could be done 
wittily and cleverly. This was too long the vicious 
and dangerous model on which thy admiration 
was bestowed (what large allowances should be 
made for thee!), And adepraved ambition to form 
themselves on such a model has been the ruin of 
thousands of thy sons !” 

There is wisdom and eloquence in these remarks ; 
and we read of England : 

“O queen of nations! mistress of the sea! first 
in arts and arms; on whose vast dominions the sun 
never sets; whose commerce encircles the globe ; 
what a spell is there in thy name! how mighty and 
extensive is thy influence! how powerful thy ex- 
ample! how admired, how envied, how respected, 
how feared art thou! I love to trace thy greatness 
to its source, and methinks I see it (under that 
controlling Providence which alone ‘setteth up one 
and putteth down another’)—methinks I see it in 
that native vigour, and strength, and solidity of 
natural understanding, which thou possessest be- 
yond all people of the earth, and which seems to 
mark thee out for a Jeader of the nations. Yes; 
thine is the imperial mind which not alone makes 
thee first but makes thee bear thy rank with dig- 
nity and ease. The elements of that mind are 
finely attempered ; the reasoning and the imagina- 
tive powers are finely balanced in it. No morbid 
feelings warp the exercise of its judgment. Thine 
is the mind for accomplishing great ends—cool, 
solid, earnest; the mind for facts; the mind for 
the realities of life; bent always on great practical 
schemes, and diverted neither by levity nor by 
weakness from its purpose; but making for its 
object right onward, with the steady advance of the 
waves of the sea. Thine, too, is an open, a frank, 
and honest nature: duplicity and dissimulation are 
foreign from it. Thou speakest what thou thinkest, 
and meanest what thou sayest. * * * Thine, 
too, is that practical wisdom which makes a man 
confine himself to his own proper calling, and to aim 
at perfection in the same. Whilst thou holdest light 
the smatterer who aims at universal knowledge, thou 
dost respect the humblest who is master of the duties 
of his own particular calling. These, O England, 
are amongst the sources of thy greatness, and power, 
and influence. These give thee a supremacy which 
none dispute. And it is well for the kingdoms of 
the earth that such a nation takes the lead amongst 
them. Happy for the inhabitants of the world when 
the supreme power is wise and just, magnanimous 
and merciful. Woe to the nations when that power 
is unjust, and cruel, and tyrannous, and mean ; for 
the predominance of such a power is one of the 
heaviest judgments heaven inflicts on the earth! 
But it would appear to be the design of Providence 
that from thee the best and richest and most abun- 
dant blessings shall emanate on the earth. Thou 
art destined, seemingly, to be the great evangeliser 
of the world—the moral Pharos to the nations of 
the earth. How much the happiness of the human 
race depends on thee! Oh, how much is the earth 
concerned in thy advancing excellence! But thon 
hast thy faults, many and grievous. We speak not 
now of those which thou hast in common with all 
lands. But thou hast faults peculiar to thee. Thou 
art too proud, too fastidious, disdainful,—too little 
indulgent to the weaknesses and infirmities and 
deficiencies of human nature. While thy friend- 
ship is noble, warm, devoted, unchanging — thy 
prejudices and dislike are rooted and intense; 
springing, perhaps, out of the very candour and 
earnestness of thy nature: but thy hate, where it 
exists, is intense—it is crushing. Then only dost 
thou appear unworthy of thyself, when thou art 
under its influence. Then the noble, and the lofty, 
and the generous appears little, and mean, and 
spiteful. While thy cordiality is heart-cheering 
and delightful, thy coldness is repulsive. Thou 





wantest more tenderness, more pliancy and con. 
descension. But we dwell not on thy failings; 
‘There are good things found in thee’ [2 Chron, 
xix. 3]; and it is a blessing to the earth that such 
as thou art at its head. Oh, mayst thou mend thy 
faults—‘ go on and prosper’ —aim after greater 
perfection. The happiness of millions depends oy 
thee. Be as good as thou art great; be as kind, 
benevolent, and merciful as thou art influential. 
be the defender of the oppressed, the protector of 
the sacred rights of humanity, the redresser of || 
grievances. May thy beneficial influence be felt in 
the remotest bounds of the dominions under thy 
sway! Mayst thou ever retain that love of justice 
which is thy true greatness! Oh, put a stop to 
hidden oppression and cruelty every where; rag 
the secret perpetrator of it to light. Mayst thou 
be the means of diffusing peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety! Mayst thou 
be an example to all the nations of the earth in 
just dealing, in clemency, in wisdom, and magna. 
nimity! May thy benign influence be felt far and 
near! Thus shall thine elevation be unenvied, 


As the first and most enlightened nation, so shalt 
thou be the most generous and humane; and 
shall that rank which Providence has assigned 
thee as ‘queen of nations’ be justly reckoned one 
of — greatest blessings ever conferred upon the 
earth.”’ 








A Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of 
Christ, §c. By W. Stroud, M.D. Pp. 496, 
Hamilton and Adams. 

The Syrian Churches: their early History, Liturgies, 
and Literature. With a literal Translation of the 
Four ospels from the Peschito, §c. By J. W, 
Etheridge. Pp. 538. Longmans. 

Tue first of these works, which has just appeared, 
recalls our attention to the second, which has been 
published several months. It discusses a very 
strange question, resembling those memorable me- 
taphysical refinements which caused such divisions 
in the Christian Church even in its earliest ages, 
Dr. Stroud, and, we believe, a considerable number 
of persons who take a vivid interest in the inquiry, 
are anxious to demonstrate, that the physical death 
of Christ did not proceed from his crucifixion, or 
other effects of penal infliction, but from agony o 
mind producing rupture of the heart; and all Dr. 
Stroud’s argument goes to prove this proposition; 
out of which grow certain tenets touching Christi- 
anity and the lives and practices of Christians, not 
for us to enter upon. Readers who attach impor- 
tance to the subject will find it treated most elabo- 
rately in this volume. 

The second publication above noted follows up 
the author’s learned Hore Aramaica, and investi- 
gates the canon of the Scriptures in use in the 
East from their primeval records. There are some 
remarkable differences in the four Gospels trans- 
lated from the Peschito version and that which we 
in England hold to be the true one. Whetlera 
careful comparison between the two, pointing out 
the agreements and the variations, would be a 
profitable study, and advantageous to the certain 
faith in these holy texts, it is not for us to say. 
The author thinks it would establish the immutable 
integrity of the whole; but it is not obvious nor 
easy to see how in such a case the exceptions would 
prove the rules. On the contrary, the slightest 
contradictions seem to be full of danger; and when 
we know sects established on the mere interpreta 
tion of a word, or the splitting of syllables, we cat- 
not but consider another rival reading (so impat- 
tial, well authenticated, and well meant for truth) 
to be rather a trying than a confirmatory element 
thrown into the perilous field of religious opinion 
and controversy. It is painful to reflect, how 
much the divine precepts and pure morals of the 
Christian faith were so speedily lost sight of, for 
the pursuit of ideal absurdities and inexplicable 
mysteries: that the most perfect system evel 
gure for the good of mankind should have 

een and be perplexed and defeated by wild phat- 
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tasies beyond the reach of human solution! Nes- 
torians maintaining that Jesus Christ was of two 
natures; the human, born of the virgin, and the di- 
yine Word dwelling therein; and attributing the 
events of his life to the one or the other, as they 
thought fit to class them. Gnostics teaching that 
his agency was altogether visionary. Sabellians, 
Arians, Docete, and fifty others, accusing and 
purning each other as heretics, upon quarrels re- 
specting the essences of the Trinity, or relative 
priority, procreation, or dignities and powers ; 
and, in short, upon every difficulty which could sug- 
gest itself to the brain of casuistry: is it not la- 
mentable to think that these, and questions of mere 
ceremony, should have diverted mankind from the 
paths of virtue, peace, good-will, charity, and bene- 
yolence, preached by the founder of the religion 
they profess? ’ 

Page 267 brings us through the enumeration and 
view of all these singular heresies, and monstrous 
follies, and wicked persecutions, to the translation 
of the Gospels from the old Syriac, which is a pro- 
duction of much literary curiosity, whatever may 
be its results in another direction. As such, we 
recommend it especially to all biblical students; 
but readers of every class will find in it much ofa 
description to deserve their most anxious attention 
and serious consideration. 








Sequel to Lectures on English Literature and the Ac- 
quisition of Knowledge, §c. By W. H. Leatham. 
8vo. Longmans. 

Mr. Leatuam has set a good example, which we 

would gladly see imitated by our numerous lec- 

turers, in attempting to popularise and extend the 
study of early English literature. There is some- 
thing sickening to our minds in the everlasting 
cycle of subjects generally chosen for the lecture- 
rooms of institutions—the same round of mesmer- 
ism, phrenology, and pseudo-science,— the ana- 
tomy and structure of the steam-engine taught in 
an hour, or an incredible quantity of serious mys- 
tery poured down the throats of a gullible audience 
in the same brief period. We are not exactly 
with those who are advocates for the despotic 
axiom, “drink deep, or taste not;’’ but really and 
truly they who have not time for the long draught, 
should be contented with a modest sip at the cups 
most beneficial to their mental culture,—something 
that will convey useful and healthy information ; 
not attempting to fathom the depths of science, 
and emulate the inspirations of German students 
by royal roads cut and planned by the shallowest 
ofquacks. Mr. Leatham’s lectures are free from 
these objections, and, we think, excellently adapted 
for their intended purpose; nicely written, and 
full of useful and amusing matter. We observe, 
however, a few errors in the minutie, and a very 
novel erratum, telling us to substitute a blunder 
when the text is quite correct! Mr. Leatham has 
also copied the statement respecting the English 
newspaper, dated 1588, not knowing it is a for- 
gery. No newspapers were published in England 
previously to the seventeenth century. 

We may take this opportunity to notice Life 
hath many Mysteries, and a few other poems, by the 
same. Pp. 28. Longmans. 


The Poacher’s Wife: a Story of the Times. By 
Charlton Carew. 2 vols. London, C. Ollier. 
Tue poacher’s wife is a heroine from the lowly 
ranks of life; her husband driven into evil courses 
by suffering, which first makes him a poacher, 
then the companion of burglars, and finally the 
Victim of aristocratic want of feeling, and of the 
most villanous conspiracy, against his wife by one 
scoundrel, and against himself by another. We have 
accordingly false accusations, escapes from prisons, 
robberies, rick-burnings, murders, intense dis- 
tresses, suicides, and a host of other woes and 
horrors, either imputed to the game-laws or the 
owners of preserves, to a callous indifference to- 
wards the poor, or to fiendish conduct springing 
out of these causes and circumstances. Believing 


the game-laws to be a pregnant source of crime, 
we could have wished their denunciation to have 
been written in a more just, direct, and unexcep- 
tionable manner. Still, the story will interest the 
general reader. 


The Works of Hannah More. Vol. 1. pp. 286. 

Fisher, Son, and Co. 
TuIs is an excellent idea, and few republications 
of an instructive and serious character we think 
would be likely to command as wide a popularity. 
Hannah More’s writings, like all those of her 
time, though only so short a while has elapsed, 
have been pushed aside and into shade by the 
everlasting bustle of newer production. But she 
deserves to be thus collected and re-collected, and 
Messrs. Fisher have chosen rightly to do so in the 
present neat manner. A portrait, memoir, and 
notes, fitly introduce the first issue, which contains 
the valuable ‘‘ Lessons for Persons in the Middle 
Ranks.” 


A Handbook of Angling : teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, 
Bottom-fishing, and Salmon-fishing. By Ephemera 
of Bell’s Life in London. Pp. 363. Longmans. 

THERE is nothing ephemeral about this volume 
but the sobriquet of the writer. It is a very useful 
and comprehensive production, treating of every 
sort of piscatorial art, and giving good descriptions 
of the prey sought to be divorced from the watery 
element, and safely landed. Their natural habits 
and as aemiges are pointed out; so that knowing 
the former, the angler may avail himself of that 
knowledge to deceive them; and being acquainted 
with the latter, be aware of the value or worthless- 
ness of the acquisition. Altogether, it isa practical 
guide; and, without depreciating the higher and 
more refined exercises of the sport, certainly does 
not forget those parts which refer to the supply of 
the fish-kettle and the frying-pan. The weather 
has now set in to test its applicability. 


A Worthye Discourse between Colonel Hampden and 
Colonel Oliver Cromwell. Small 4to, pp. 61. 
Chapman and Hall. 

SuGGEsTep probably by the popular publication 

of Lady Willoughby’s Memoir, the Chiswick press 

and antique forms in printing, binding, and orna- 
menting, have been adopted to give this publication 
an air of antiquity. It purports to be a true and 
faithful relation of a worthy discourse between the 
two renowned Colonels named above (spelt Colonel 
on the title-page and Colonel/on the board and round 
their portraits), and written by a Rev. Dr.Spurstowe ; 
but is, in fact, an essay, put into this quaint garb, 
upon the characters of the interlocutors and their 
presumed views in regard to public affairs a week 
before the death of Hampden. The preface con- 
tends that Hampden died on the 23d of June, 1643 ; 
that is, only five days after the fight at Chalgrave, 
and not three or six weeks, as stated by preceding 
authors, including Clarendon. The assumed Spurs- 
towe appears to have been a real person, and rector 
of Great Hampden parish, where the Colonel’s 
estate lay; and where, according to the register, 
he was buried on the 25th of June. From these 
circumstances, and the diurnals of the period, it 
seems to be settled that the Parliamentary leader 

did not survive so long as has been hitherto sup- 

posed. With respect to the Discourse, we need 

only remark that it makes Cromwell’s opinions far 
more anti-regal and republican than those enter- 
tained by Hampden. 


The Fortunes of Colonel Torlogh O’ Brien: a Tale of 
the Wars of King James. With Illustrations by 
H. K. Browne. 8vo, pp. 342. Dublin; M‘Glashan ; 
London, Orr and Co. 

One of the class of Irish stories, originally pub- 

lished in Magazine parts, in which hair-breadth 

scapes illustrate the noble character of the hero 

(of course a true Milesian), defeat the villanies 

plotted against him, and finally lead to a consum- 

mation devoutly to be wished,—a happy union 
between the Hibernian and Saxon, and no Repeal 
desired on either side. It is full of stirring inci- 





dents. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 4th.—The Marquis of Northampton, pre- 
sident, in the chair. Mr. C. Brooke was elected a 
fellow of the Society. The following paper was 
read: “ Researches into the effects of certain phy- 
sical and chemical agents on the nervous system,” 
by Dr. M. Hall. The professed object of the au- 
thor in the present paper is, “ to detail the results 
of an investigation of the phenomena and the laws 
of production and action of certain secondary or 
induced conditions of the nervous system, which 
are effected by a voltaic,and probably by any other 
electric current, but persistent after the influence of 
that current is withdrawn.”’ This condition he de- 
signates by the new term electrogenic, as describing 
at once the origin and the independence of that 
condition. On the present occasion he confines 
himself to the subject of the electrogenic condition 
of the muscular nerves, postponing to future in- 
quiries that of the incident nerves and of the spinal 
marrow; and also the modes of action of other 
physical and chemical agents, such as mechanical 
injury, heat and cold, strychnine, and the hydro- 
cyanic acid. The bones and muscles of the bra- 
chial, lumbar, and pelvic regions of a frog, being 
isolated from all the other parts of the body, ex- 
cepting only by means of their respective brachial 
and lumbar nerves, which were perfectly denuded 
on all sides, and raised from the g#ass on which the 
limbs were laid, a voltaic current from a pair of 
the “couronne de tasses’”? was passed downwards 
through the nerves in a direction from their origin 
in the spinal marrow towards their terminations in 
the muscles. Energetic muscular movements were 
at first excited; and the current was thus continued 
during the space of five, ten, or fifteen minutes, 
and at the end of this period was withdrawn. No 
sooner was the current discontinued than the mus- 
cles were affected with spasmodic contractions, and 
with a tetanoid rigidity, constituting the secondary, 
or what the author denominates the electrogenic con- 
dition—an effect which as-instantly subsides on 
the restoration of the voltaic current. The author 
proceeds to state the precautions which must be 
taken to ensure the success of experiments on this 
subject; and traces the effects of desiccation of the 
nerves from spontaneous evaporation, and of the 
application of external moisture, on the pheno- 
mena; and also the modifications introduced by 
varying the extent of voltaic contact. Various 
experiments are then described, which the author 
instituted with a view to ascertain the nature of 
the electrogenic condition of the nerves, and the 
circumstances under which it is induced; and he 
is led to the conclusion that the phenomena in- 
volve some voltaic principle which has not hitherto 
been fully investigated. 


We have much satisfaction in publishing an ab- 
stract of the paper “ On certain properties of 
prime numbers,” by Lord Chief Baron Pollock, 
referred to in our notice of the proceedings of the 
Royal Society in last Literary Gazette. 

The author of this paper, after noticing Wilson’s 
Theorem (published by Waring about the year 1770, 
without any proof), which theorem is, that if A be 
a prime number, 1, 2, 3,...(A—1)+1 is divisible 
by A, refers to Lagrange’s and Euler’s demonstra- 
tions, and mentions Gauss’s extension of the theo- 
rem, to any number, not-prime; provided that 
instead of 1, 2, 3, &c. (A—1), those numbers 
only be taken which are prime to A, and 1 be 
either added or subtracted. This theorem was 
published by Gauss without a proof in 1801, with 
a rule as to the cases in which 1 is to be added or 
subtracted, the correctness of which is questioned 
by the author, who proceeds to propound the fol- 
lowing theorem, which he had previously, for dis« 
tinctness, divided into three. 

If any number, prime or not, be taken, and the 
numbers prime to it, and less than one-half of it, 
be ascertained, and those be rejected whose squares 
+1 are equal to the prime number, or some mul 
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tiple of it (which may be more than one), then the 
product of the remaining primes (if any), +1 shall 

divisible by the prime number. He gives as 
examples, 14, the primes to which, and less than 
one-half, are 1, 3, 5, and 1.3.5=15; therefore 
1.3.5—1=14: also 15, the primes to which and 
less than one-half are 1, 2, 4,7; but 4x4=16= 
15+1; therefore 4 is to be rejected, and 1.2.7 
+1=15, The author adds another theorem: that 
if A be a prime number, all the odd numbers less 
than it (rejecting as before), also all the even num- 
bers (making the same rejection except A—1), 
will, multiplied together, be equal to A+1. 

The author then proceeds to prove Gauss’s ex- 
tension of Wilson’s theorem, and to give the cases 
in which 1 is to be added or subtracted; and in 
the course of the proof, he mentions that the num- 
bers prime to any number not only are found in 
pairs, one greater and one less than one-half of 
the number, but that they associate themselves in 
sets of four, with an odd pair in certain cases. 
Thus the primes to 7 are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,— 

2x4=8=7+1. 
Put the complemental numbers underneath cross- 
wise, thus: 
2x4 


‘ 3x 5 

so that 2+5 and 4+3 may equal 7; and then 

8x§=15=2x7+1 

2x3= 6=7-1 4x%5=20=3x7—1 
Multiplied together one way, the product exceeds 
7, or a multiple of it, by 1; multiplied the other 
way, the product is less than 7, or some multiple 
of it, by 1, By assuming the prime number to be 
A, and the two primes to it to be p, g, and that 
p+q be not equal to A, butpqg=nA +1, it is shewn 
that the complemental primes (A—q) and (A—p) 
will have a product =n’A+1, and that, instead of 
1, the number may be any other prime to A. Upon 
this foundation the author procceds to shew that 
Wilson’s theorem, and also Gauss’s, may be made 
much more general ; that if A be a prime number, 
as 7, the numbers less than it may be arranged in 
pairs, not only with reference to 1, but to any 
number less than 7. Take 4 as an example: 


therefore 1.2.3.4.5.6 
2 


therefore 1.2.3.4.5.6+4=7n; that is, is divisible 

by 7. 

* The same is then shewn as to numbers not prime, 
provided those numbers alone are taken which 
are prime to it, and the number of pairs will be 
half the number of primes. The general theo- 
rem, therefore, is this: If A be any number, 

rime or not, and m be the number of primes to 
it, which are 1, p, q, r, &c.; then l.p.g.r, &c., 


+2? will be divisible by A, provided Z be prime 
to A, whether it be greater or less. It follows 


from this that 2?+1 must be divisible by A, and 
therefore that z"—1 must be divisible by A. If A 
be a prime number and z a number prime to it 
(which every number not divisible by it ds), this is 
Fermat’s theorem, and the author has given a new 
proof of it. But the theorem is true though A be 
not a prime number, provided z be prime to A and 
m be the number of primes to A, and less than it; 
and instead of 1, any other number prime to A 
raised to the mth power may be substituted: and 
2™—y™ will be divisible by A, provided x and y be 
primes to A, and m be the number of primes to A 
and less than it. 

The author has therefore in this paper offered a 
proof of Gauss’s theorem, and proved that it ap- 
plies in certain cases to one-half of the primes; and 
in all cases, with certain modifications, has shewn 

~ that a similar property belongs to the product of 





the odd numbers, and also of the even numbers 
which precede any prime number; and lastly, has 
shewn the intimate connexion between Wilson’s 
theorem and Fermat’s, and shewn that each is but 
a part of a much more general proposition, which, 
he observes, may itself turn out to be part only of 
a still more universal one. 

In a postscript, the author has shewn that the 
well-known law of reciprocity of prime numbers is 
an immediate corollary from his theorem, and that 
it may be extended thus:—If A and B be any two 
numbers (not prime numbers, but) prime to each 
other, and the primes to A, and less than it, are 
") in number, and the similar primes to B are 

n), then (A"—1) is divisible by B, and (B"—1) is 
divisible by A. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

March 12th.—Mr. A. C. Ramsay, “On the causes 
and amount of geological denudations,” confined 
his remarks principally to denudations effected by 
the wasting action of the sea on the land. After 
explaining the manner of this action on coasts 
exposed to the wear and tear of the breakers, 
and on the various rocks composing these coasts, 
according as, from position and various hardness, 
they were more or less able to resist the devas- 
tations of the sea, he described the manner in 
which the matter so derived ig spread abroad in 
the neighbouring seas to produce new strata. Pe- 
riods of slow depression were shewn to be most 
favourable to the accumulation of great masses of 
strata, and also to the preservation of organic re- 
mains. During periods of slow elevation the re- 
verse is the case. In the first instance, the strata 
being formed have time to consolidate, and the 
hard parts of buried organic remains are either 
preserved intact, or if their lime be carried off in 
solution, the cast remains. During elevations, on 
the contrary, the debris has often no time to con- 
solidate, the shells are ground to pieces among the 
shingle as the land rises from the waters; and if 
they escape this, they are destroyed by the car- 
bonic acid in rain water carrying off their lime as 
a soluble bi-carbonate. The tendency of sea-de- 
nudation was then shewn to be the wearing back 
of coasts by the breakers, so as to form a great 
under-sea plain, and this taken in connexion with 
the filling-up of hollows by the debris so obtained, 
explains the comparative shallows that we find 
in the German Ocean (which averages only thirty- 
one fathoms in depth), the Irish Sea, and part of 
the ocean elsewhere surrounding our islands. 

Mr. Ramsay then traced the history of the de- 
nudation of South Wales and the adjacent coun- 
ties on the east, shewing the vast amount of de- 
nudation they had suffered at various periods. 
This denudation was approximately measured by 
the construction of horizontal sections on a true 
scale, exhibiting the actual curvatures of all the 
rocks which were simultaneously disturbed before 
the deposition of the new red sandstone. The depth 
to which these curved strata continuously descend 
beneath the level of the sea was shewn, and the 
principles on which such prolongations of strata 
are deduced explained. These principles were 
then applied to the restoration of the curved strata 
that once existed above the present surface; and 
the prodigious amount of solid matter removed by 
the slow action of the sea from above that surface 
was seen to have far exceeded all that now re- 
mains above the waves; part of it on the south 
of Glamorganshire and in Somersetshire having 
been removed by the seas of the new red sand- 
stone, and that in the interior of South Wales 
during tertiary periods. It was during the latter 
stages of this removal that this district assumed 
its present physical contour, the harder parts fre- 
quently having partially resisted the devastations 
of the sea, thus forming long ranges of old sea- 
cliffs, and capping the high grounds, the softer rocks 
between being frequently hollowed out and form- 
ing valleys. 


— 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

March 16th.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the 
chair, The paper read was “A description of 
the method adopted in preparing the foundation 
and in building the bridge over the Poldervaart, on 
the line of the Amsterdam and Rotterdam rajj. 
way,” by the Chevalier Conrad. Compiled by Mr, 
C. Manby, secretary, from documents furnished by 
Mynheer Weurckeback. The Poldervaart is a canal 
encompassing and conveying away the waters from 
the polders or spots of drained lands in the com. 
mune of Kethel. The railway traversing it at a 
considerable angie, rendered a skew bridge of three 
openings necessary; the centre one thirteen feet 
span for the navigation, and the two side arches 
twenty-one feet span each, for the drainage-waters, 
This bridge, however, derived its importance from 
the peculiarly treacherous nature of the ground 
upon which it was constructed; for although in 
Holland bad foundations are the rule rather than 
the exception, the difficulties were in this case s0 
peculiarly great as to demand particular notice, 
The circumstance most deserving attention ap. 
peared to be the sudden rising of the bog-earth 
during a thunder-storm—this is, however, of fre- 
quent occurrence in Holland; and it would appear 
as if the adhesion of the masses of bog-earth to the 
bottom was so slight, that the vibration commu- 
nicated to the water by the thunder sufficed to 
destroy the equilibrium ; and the bog-turf, which, 
from its slight specific gravity, will float even when 
wet, instantly rose to the surface—when, therefore, 
as in this case, a heavy mass of sand was placed in 
the vicinity of such bog-earth, the bottom was 
unable to resist the pressure, and the least vibra- 
tion caused it to break through the crust, being 
engulfed amidst the lighter material which it 
forced up in the direction of the least resistance, 
The paper treated at some length on all the pre- 
cautions necessary in this and similar construc. 
tions in Holland. In the discussion which ensued, 
descriptions were given of the simpler methods 
employed in similar situations in England, where 
bridges of greater weight and span were con- 
structed upon foundations of nearly as treacherous 
natures. 

The paper announced to be read at the next 
meeting was, ‘‘ On the ventilation of mines,” by 
Mr. J. Richardson. 


THE PLANET NEPTUNE AND THE ROYAL ASTRONO- 

MICAL SOCIETY’S MEDAL. 
WE fully concur in the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Babbage in a letter to the chairman of the ex- 
traordinary general meeting of the Astronomical 
Society, held on the 12th inst. The letter, it ap- 
pears, was not read; and it has been since com- 
municated by Mr. Babbage to the Times. Mr. 
Babbage says: 

“1. The modern law relating to discoveries is, 
that they take their date from the time of their first 
publication to the world. 

‘* In this case I think there can be no doubt as to 
priority of publication. Mr. Adams, guided by the 
same spirit which led him to his brilliant and suc- 
cessful inquiry, has himself fully admitted it. ‘I 
mention,’ says Mr. Adams, ‘these dates merely 
to shew that my results were arrived at indepen- 
dently, and previously to the publication of those of 
M. Le Verrier, and not with the intention of in- 
terfering with his just claims to the honours of the 
discovery ; for there is no doubt that his researches 
were first published to the world, and led to the ac- 
tual discovery of the planet by Dr. Galle; so that 
the facts stated above cannot-detract in the slight- 
est degree from the credit due to M. Le Verriet: 
On Irregularities of Uranus caused by a more distant 
Planet, by J. C. Adams, Esq. Appendix to the 
Nautical Almanac for 1851, p. 6. 

“2. I concur entirely with the majority of the 
late Council that the last medal ought to have been 
awarded to M. Le Verrier. And I much regret 
that the small minority of that Council should have 
availed themselves of a privilege conferred upot 
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them by the Society, to prevent the awarding of 
medals to any discovery not eminently deserving, 
into the means of preventing any such award in the 
strongest case which has yet occurred during the 
existence of the Astronomical Society. 

“3, I had intended to have proposed that the 
usual medal (call it that of 1846), which, in the 
opinion of a large majority of the last Council, 
and of alarge number of our members, ought to 
have been awarded to M. Le Verrier, should be 
placed at the disposal of the present Council. And 
that an extraordinary medal should be created 
for the present year (call it that of 1847), and that 
it also should be placed at the disposal of the 
Council.” 

There cannot be a doubt as to the propriety of 
awarding the Astronomical Medal of 1846 to Le 
Verrier, and it should have been done unanimously 
and promptly: the example was nobly set by the 
Royal Society. Will it be believed, in after time, 
that the great discovery of 1846 was unmarked by 
the Astronomical Society of London; for the effect 
of thedecision of the 12th inst. was (the supporters 
ofa motion for two medals being in the minority), 
that no medal for 1846 should be awarded. The 
Council, in a vote of ten to five, gave the Medal, on 
the 12th Feb. last, to Le Verrier, the Astronomer 
Royal moving the counter-resolution; but a bye- 
law requiring a majority of three to one rendered 
the vote nugatory. It is indeed greatly to be re- 
gretted “that the small minority of that Council’’ 
availed themselves of the privilege of the bye-law. 
What: actuated Professor Airey to his counter- 
motion? Was it a consciousness that Mr. Adams 
had, mainly through"the incredulity and inertness 
of the Astronomer Royal, missed the goal? Was 
it an attempt to repair a wrong that neglect had 
inflicted? Withholding a deserved honour from 
Le Verrier, however, was not adding a jot to 
the merits or fame of Mr. Adams. The Astrono- 
mical Medal of 1846 is Le Verrier’s just right. 
To an extraordinary medal, and to every distinc- 
tion that his countrymen can shower upon him, 
Mr. Adams is fully entitled; and a Medal bear- 
ing date 1847 would have been most appropriate. 
It was at the commencement of the present year 
that Mr. Adams’ labours were published. 

It is intended, we hear, that Mr. Adams shall be 
President of Section A, at the ensuing meeting, in 
June, of the British Association at Oxford ; and M. 
Le Verrier is expected to be present. 


Wyld’s Popular Atlas of the World. No. I. 
Great Britain and Europe are the specimen maps 
in this the first No. of a design calculated to be 
widely popular, if we may form an estimate from 
its cheapness, the clearness and neatness of execu- 
tion, and Mr. Wyld’s well-known character for 
accuracy and the introduction of the latest geo- 
graphical discoveries and intelligence. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, March 11th. —Rev. W. Jephson and the Rev. 
R. E. Roy, Masters of Arts of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, were admitted ad eundem; and the following 
degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts.—T. B. Yonge, Exeter Coll. ; F. Temple, 
fellow, H. Lambert, Balliol Coll.; E. Perceval, Brasenose 
Coll.; Rey. E. H. M‘Lachlan, scholar of Pembroke Coll. ; 
Rev. W. C. Jowett, Magdalen Hall; Rev. T. Bearcroft, 
Queen’s College; Rev. W. F. Stirling, Trinity College. 

Bachelor of Music. —C. W. Corfe, organist of Christ 
Chureh College. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 18th.—The Treasurer in the chair. The en- 
tire evening was devoted to the delivering of the 
auditors’ report, and to a discussion which arose 
thereupon. Sir Charles Young, one of the audi- 
tors, read the report, which was long and unusually 
explicit, It appeared (as we understood) that 
liabilities to the amount of 12002. had not been 
brought before the auditors at the last audit, and 
that it had required the expenditure of 40002. to 
discharge all debts due to the end of the past year. 
The Anglo-Saxon publications had cost 11000; 





2191. had been voted towards putting the library 
into order, &c. The report gave altogether any 
thing but a cheering view of the state of the 
Society’s finances. It appeared also that the So- 
ciety has for some time been numerically decreas- 
ing. For the last two years the admissions had 
only been nine a year; in the preceding year they 
were eleven; in the previous five years they had 
averaged twenty-one per annum.——-Mr. Gould said 
the report was perhaps the most extraordinary that 
had ever been brought before any society. It laid 
Open to their view a state of corruption or negli- 
gence on the part of former councils which was un- 
paralleled. He believed the report which had been 
presented had arisen from the agitation which had 
taken place during the past year, and he was pleased 
to see that the disclosures now made fully justified 
that agitation. He wished the Society would take 
example by the proceedings of the younger anti- 
quarian associations, which, with very scanty funds, 
had done so much good.—The Rev. Joseph Hunter 
considered that events had amply shewn the policy 
of the measures taken last year. He objected to 
the report as having too many totals and too few 
details. There were many items of hundreds of 
pounds. He thought the Society should know how 
those large sums had been expended.—Mr. Mor- 
gan said the auditors were only bound to examine 
the vouchers, and that application for details should 
be made to the Council.—Mr. Disney said he had 
been accustomed to see county accounts audited, 
and particulars in accounts of many thousand 
pounds were always given even to shillings.—Sir 
Charles Young said the Council alone had the man- 
agement of the money, and that if the members 
wished for details, and for the report of the Finance 
Committee, application should be made to the 
Council, who were ready to afford every informa- 
tion; and who, he believed, had ordered the books 
to be opened in the library for the inspection of 
the members.— Messrs. Porrett, Solly, White, Brit- 
ton, Collyer, Cooper, and others addressed the 
meeting; and it was ultimately moved by Mr. 
Gould, seconded by Mr. Britton, and carried 
unanimously, that the Auditors’ Report be received, 
printed, and circulated among the members. It 
was also ordered, that the subject should be re- 
sumed on the 15th of April. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Tue third anniversary meeting was held on Friday 
evening the 12th, at the rooms, Sackville Street; 
Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, V.P., in the chair. The 
chairman addressed the meeting, and congratula- 
ted the Association on the uninterrupted success 
with which its exertions had been attended—a fact 
demonstrated by the last yearly volume of the 
Journal, which was even superior to the former 
one. It appeared that the Association had effected 
more than had ever been attempted by any anti- 
quarian society: it had put forth by means of its 
own funds, and without the aid of any power be- 
yond the pale of its own resources, an immense 
mass of materials, valuable, and indeed indispens- 
able, to the antiquary and to the historian. Nearly 
five hundred Associates, besides foreign societies, 
having been supplied with the proceedings, the 
Association still possessed an available capital in 
books and plates, which, at the lowest, could not 
be calculated at less than from 300/. to 400/. The 
chief means by which so much had been achieved, 
with a comparatively trifling income, were the ear- 
nest and single-hearted devotedness with which all 
worked without pecuniary recompense, and the 
liberality with which members contributed plates 
and woodcuts. A long list of names of benefactors, 
to whom thanks were voted, clearly proved that an 
association based upon such solid foundations must 
inevitably endure and flourish. 

The Council having recommended that the num- 
ber of vice-presidents should be increased from six 
to eight, the proposition was unanimously adopted 
by the meeting. 

Messrs, Baily and Albert Woods, the auditors, 





presented the following report, which was read by 
Mr. Baily: 

“We, the auditors appointed by the General 
Meeting of March 1846, having examined the ac- 
counts of the British Archeological Association, 
report that there have been received on account of 
the Association the sum of 538/. 10s. 54d., and ex- 
pended on account of the same the sum of 5471. 
16s. 14d.; leaving, consequently, a balance.in favour 
of the treasurer to the amount of 9/. 5s. 8d. Hav- 
ing gone minutely over the accounts of the Society, 
we cannot withhold our expressions of satisfaction 
at the clearness of the mode in which the accounts 
are kept, and the accuracy of the vouchers for the 
several payments ; and we highly approve the bring- 
ing into the account all payments outstanding of 
the previous year, and leaving nothing on account 
remaining unpaid: thus the real state of the Asso- 
ciation is submitted to the members. The sum of 
3691. 8s. only, on account of subscriptions, has been 
received during the past year; but it is necessary 
to state, that no less than 132 subscriptions remain 
unpaid; and we trust, therefore, that the members 
who, either from distant residence or from forget- 
fulness, have allowed their subscriptions to remain 
unpaid, will see the necessity of immediately dis- 
charging their arrears, feeling fully satisfied that 
no society can be more economically conducted; 
nor has any one, probably, with such limited means, 
carried out its purposes in so complete a manner. 

“ Aubert W. Woops, Lancaster Herald. 
Cuartes Batty, F.S.A. 

‘* March 8th, 1847.” 

Thanks were voted to the Auditors for their re- 
port. The ballot for officers, council, and auditors 
for the year 1847-8 then took place; and the scru- 
tators having examined the lists, reported the fol- 
lowing elections to have taken place : 

President: The Lord A. D. Conyngham. Vice- 
Presidents: Sir W. Betham; B. B. Cabbell, M.P.; 
Sir W. Chatterton, Bart.; Rev. F. W. Hope; Sir 
S. R. Meyrick; R. M. Milnes, M.P.; T. J. Petti- 
grew; SirJ.G. Wilkinson. Treasurer: T. J. Petti- 
grew. Secretaries: T. C. Croker; C. R. Smith. 
Hydrographical Secretary: Capt. A. B. Becher, R.N. 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence: T. Wright. 
Council: Sir J. Annesley ;:J. Arden; C. Baily; 
J. Barrow; Rear-Admiral Beaufort; W. H. Black ; 
Hon. H. Cholmondeley, M.P.; Major S. Clerke; 
W. D. Haggard; E. Peel; S. Phillips; J. R. 
Planché; W. H. Rosser; S. R. Solly; J. G. 
Waller; A. White; A. Woods, Lancaster Herald. 
Auditors: Major J. A. Moore ; J. Prior. 

The customary votes of thanks were then passed 
to the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Se- 
cretaries, and Council. A special vote was given 
to A. White, Esq., and to the Rev. H. Jenkins, for 
their contributions to a fund for assisting in mak- 
ing excavations; and to the latter gentleman and 
H. Rolfe, Esq., for having at their own cost de- 
frayed heavy expenses incurred in prosecuting re- 
searches in Kent and Essexs 

It was then announced that the Annual Congress 
would be held at Warwick during the last week of 
July, commencing on Monday the 26th, and ter- 
minating on Saturday the 31st. 

March 17th. Meeting of the Council—Lord Al- 
bert D. Conyngham; president, in the chair. New 
associates were elected, and thanks ordered to be 
returned for presents to the Association. Mr. Jesse 
exhibited an ancient glass bottle found at Hamp- 
ton Court, with the Villiers’ arms upon it. Mr. 
Crofton Croker submitted to the inspection of the 
meeting a small figure of a gladiator, in bronze, of 
Roman workmanship, which had been found in the 
Thames. He also placed on the table a small stone 
disk, with a hole in the centre, dug up in the 
county of Kerry. It was similar to those figured 
and described in the transactions of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen, 
which have been hitherto generally termed amulets. 
Mr. Croker stated his reasons for believing them 
to be primitive buttons. Mr. Smith exhibited a 
bronze seal, discovered in excavating for a cellar 
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in Covent Garden market. During a deaultory 
conversation which followed, Mr. Haggard pro- 
duced an engraved silver plate, with a portrait of 
a lady in Dutch or German costume; on a flower- 
pot in the back-ground was the date “ A°. 1644, 
ABtat. 23,” and at foot the engraver’s name, “S. 
Fruck.”’ Among other matters, Mr. Haggard men- 
tioned that there had been recently (on ihe 9th in- 
stant) a note brought into the Bank of England, 
dated 28th July 1786, No, 94, value 251. (the twenty 
printed and the five written in) payable to Henry 
Cottit, signed by Elias Simes, and countersigned 
W. Keynton. This note, which had been out 111 
years, would, at compound interest, have produced 
64001, at 5 per cent. 

Mr. Crofton Croker exhibited a porcelain seal, 
with Chinese characters, found in Ireland, and 
stated that he hoped shortly to be able to make a 
communication to the general meeting on the sub- 
ject of the discovery of the seals in Ireland, which 
had already occupied the attention of the Royal 
Irish Academy and the Literary Society of Belfast, 
and was an important eornncleginal question, 
which it was desirable should be fully discussed. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

Has elected Norwich for its annual Congress this 
year, and appointed the meeting to take place be- 
tween Thursday the 29th of July and Saturday the 
7th of August. Ely and Bury St. Edmund’s offer 
very eligible temptation for antiquarian visits; and 
the President, Bishop of Norwich, will, of course, 
have the influence to open all the curiosities of 
Norwich to their research. 

At the last London meeting—the Dean of West- 
minster in the chair—Prof. Willis delivered an 
elaborate lecture on the conventional buildings 
attached to Canterbury Cathedral, which were sin- 
gularly elucidated by a drawing in an ancient 
Psalter belonging to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and engraved, but indifferently, in the Vetusta 
Monumenta. This the Professor held to be a View 
of the Benedictine Monastery ; and “ on this hint 
he spake” learnedly to the end of his lecture. The 
Marquis of Northampton described a fine Roman 
pavement beneath a grocer’s shop in Leicester; 
and Mr. Hawkins denounced the present scan- 
dalous condition of the Chapter House, West- 
minster Abbey, which led to a conversation, and 
general feeling that Government ought to do some- 
thing to render the public records there secure. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Feb. 25th.—The president in the chair. 1. The 
secretary read a memoir “ On some ancient vases 
and fragments of pottery,” by Mr. T. Burgon. 
The remains referred to are of that peculiar and 
primitive style in which zigzag and spiral lines 
are the prevailing ornament. From the situation 
where such examples of pottery are mostly found, 
viz. in connexion with the remains of cyclopean 
architecture, as in the treasuries of the Atridz, 
and other constructions at Mycenez, Mr. Burgon 
argued, that not only the present fictile monu- 
ments, but the entire class to which they belong, 
are to be referred to a very remote period of Gre- 
cian history, coeval with the heroic ages—a period 
ranging from 8.¢. 1200 to B.c. 1000, or even 
earlier. ‘* What has become,” he asked, “ of the 

ler objects of Grecian art belonging to the 





period in question ? If the lapse of ages may be 
supposed to have destroyed works of iron or brass, 
why do we not at least find works of terra-cotta 
and pottery, which, when deposited in the earth, 
will remain there any length of time? In truth, 
there can be but little doubt that such works of the 
heroic and Homeric ages have been already often 


found, and that we even many fine speci- 
mens without suspecting their remote antiquity.” 
2. The secretary likewise read a paper * On the 
defacement of the names and figures on Egyptian 
monuments,” by Mr. Bonomi. A learned archzo- 
logist, Dr. Hincks, in a treatise lately presented 
to the Society, supposes the divinities w names 





and titles were so laboriously obliterated on the 
Lateran obelisk, and many other monuments, to 
have been Amun and Neith; and he attributes 
the defacement to the sun-worshippers of the time 
of Amenophth IV. In the first af these opinions 
Mr. Bonomi agreed, as regards Amun; but finds 
no traces of the sun-worshippers. He agreed with 
Dr. Hincks in attributing the restoration of the 
name and titles ef that divinity in the places de- 
faced to the Amun worshippers of the family of 
Horus and Rameses. This family reigned at the 
end of the eighteenth dynasty. Taking, there- 
fore, this fact in connexion with the following, viz. 
that the defacement indicates a change in the re- 


the size of life, and other objects, admirably exe. 
cuted ; deer, bears with their cubs, wild boars with 
dogs in chase, spears, bows and arrows, swords, anj 
other weapons, This edifice, Capt. Newbold is in. 
clined to suppose, may have been a monument 
erected by the Assyrian conquerors of Palestine to 


commemorate their victories and hunting exploits, . 


It is at no great distance from Riblah, where the 
Assyrians encamped,and where their proud monarch 
slew the nobles of Judah. This place, so long lost, 
has been discovered by Mr. Thomson ; it is now 
called by the natives Rubla, and the plain is stated 
to be admirably adapted for a great encampment, 
Capt. Newbold also notices the organisation by Mr, 


as| Th of a Native Asiatic Society at Beyrit, 





ligious sentiments of both monarch and peopl 
its cause, that the greatest importance was evi- 
dently attached to it, and that records exist of cer- 
tain wonderful events, followed by the exode of 
the Israelites, having occurred in that dynasty, 
Mr. Bonomi is inclined to believe that the Pha- 
raoh of the time of the exode, or his immediate 
successor, may have caused the names and titles of 
those divinities to have been removed who were 
found unable to save from the calamities attending 
that event. 

3. A letter from Mr. Harris, dated Beny-el- 
Assal, was read by Mr. Birch. Mr. Harris had 
there found a lion, on the pedestal of which were 
inscribed the standard or d title, pranomen 
and name of Rameses II. or III. (Sesostris), who 
was styled on it the beloved of Hor or Horus; and at 
some distance another lion. These lions had been 
probably placed before the door of a temple dedi- 
cated to that divinity at the Beunah-el-Assal. He 
had also discovered in the vicinity the remains ofa 
Christian village, indicated by the remains of vari- 
ous earthen stoppers of bottles, on which was a 
Christian cross, and an inscription: EvAoyia Kupiov, 
‘* the praise of the Lord.”” Such inscriptions, Mr. 
Birch remarked, were of a late period, and were 
found particularly on lamps; one of which, in the 
British Museum, has @eoAoyia Oeov xapis, “‘ Theo- 
logy is the grace of God.’’ 

Mr. Harris had also found a new inscription, 
containing a name, or rather the termination of a 
new prenomen and name, which has not as yet 
been registered in any list, at the oratory of the 
Sheik Suliman at Dahri; and on visiting the Sheik 
Bellad at Atreeb, and making inquiries about anti- 
quities, was presented by the sheik with a small 
mutilated figure of a military officer, in basalt, 
pranety of about the 26th dynasty, holding before 

im a small naos with a divinity. He also received 
information of a peculiar stone which, when licked, 
gave out blood. Mr. Harris subsequently saw, on 
the banks of the Nile, the edge of an inscribed 
stone projecting from the sand; and ordering his 
men to clear away the sand from the whole, dis- 
covered it to be a most important inscription, con- 
taining thirteen lines of Greek, which had been 
inscribed on what was apparently the cornice of a 
temple, having on its own cornice the prenomen 
and name of Psammeticus II. alternately repeated 
in it, and consequently being part of a construction 
erected by that monarch in that locality. The slab 
had been defaced, but the cornice not entirely 
destroyed. About one-third of the lateral com- 
mencement of the inscription had been engraved 
on another block, which Mr. Harris had not dis- 
covered. It refers to the repairs and constructions, 
made in the 10th year of Valentinian and Gratian, 
of a pylon named in honour of Valens, under the 
authority of the local officers. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
March 6th.—The Director of the Society in the 
chair. The Secretary read an extract from a letter 
recently received from Capt. Newbold, noticing the 
discovery by the Rev. Mr. Thomson, an American 
missionary, of a remarkable ancient monument 
near the source of the Orontes. It is described as 
a large solid structure, 25 feet square and about 70 
feet in height, terminating at top in a pyramid. 
The sides are covered with the figures of animals of 





composed chiefly of young Syrians, who are study. 
ing the history and literature of the East, and 
who are anxiously getting together a library, 
which is intended to comprise all known Arabic 
literature. 

The Secretary then read a paper by G. Thomas, 
Esq., on the coins of Ghazni, founded principally 
on some which form part of the extensive collection 
brought home by Mr. Masson, and deposited in the 
museum of the East India House. After mention. 
ing the very limited number of Ghaznavide coins 
known to collectors, and the little notice that 
has been taken of these contrasted with the his- 
torical importance of the dynasty itself, and the 
large space which it fills in the narrative of 
the progress of Islam, the writer proceeds to te- 
mark on some points in which these medals 
may serve as a corrective for the historian. He 
observes that Sabuktagin, looked upon as the 
founder of the dynasty, is proved by his coins to 
have been only a local governor under the lord 
paramount ; that his successor, Ismail, was equally 
dependent; and that Mahmdad himself did not re. 
ject the name of the Samani king to assume the 
sovereignty until the year 389 (a.p. 999). Nume- 
rous casts and coins of Mahmad were exhibited, 
marking, by the letters prefixed to his name, his 
progress from the condition of a vassal to that ofa 
sovereign. One of these casts, the original of which 
is in the British Museum, is very remarkable, as 
containing the name and Arabic titles of Mabmid 
awkwardly expressed in the Sanscrit character ; but 
being without a date, it is impossible to know for 
what locality so rare a form was adopted. The 
statement that Mahmdd was the first sovereign who 
took the title of sultan is not confirmed by these 
medals; the first piece on which we find the title is 
that of Ibrahim, one of his vassals, who came to the 
throne half a century later. 

The series of coins examined shew that the In- 
dian device of the Bull of Siva was adopted by these 
monarchs somewhat earlier than is usually sup- 
posed, one of Modud being found with that idola- 
trous stamp upon it. Mr. Thomas enters into some 
discussion upon this very singular adoption bya 
race so bigoted as Musulmans have usually been; 
and he shews that during the whole career of con- 
quest of the house of Ghazni the monarchs appear 
to have adopted the forms of the local mints, mere- 
ly adding their own names and titles to the usual 
currency, which, perhaps from financial reasons, 
they were unwilling to alter. He proves this by 
an examination of the coins struck in Bamian, 
Nishapur, Seistan, &c. On one of the medals 
bearing the Indian device the name of Lahore is 
visible; which furnishes additional evidence of the 
accuracy of the previous attribution of coins of 
similar type to the Hindu rajas, who occupied the 
Punjab at an epoch immediately preceding the 
Mahommedan conquest. g 

Several corrections of historical points resulting 
from an examination of these coins are detailed in 
the paper; and the writer accounts for the disap- 
pearance of dates and places of mintage from # 
many of them, by the circumstance that these facts 
were always recorded on the extreme edge of the 
coin, which is usually the least perfect part of 
medal struck in the ancient mode, and that most 
of the coins brought home by. Mr. Masson having 
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been collected on the place of their issue, had been 
in all probability long in circulation. 

Some valuable tables relative to the dynasty and 
to the contemporary khalifs were appended to this 
interesting paper. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday. — Geographical, 8} p.m.; British Architects, 
gp.M.; Medical, 8 P.M. By ez wy 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P.m.; Civil En- 
ineers, 8 P.M.; Zoological, Mr. Bridges ‘‘ On Bolivian 
finds,” Mr. Denny “ On the birds of Jamaica,” Mr. J. 
Hunt “ On the breeding of the otter in the menagerie,” 
§} P.M. Ne 

Wed: » Sh Pom. 
p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 p.m.; Royal 
p.M.; Numismatic, 7 p.m. 


Geol 
Thursday.—Royal, 
Society of Literature, 
Friday.—Royal Institution, Dr. Faraday “ On Mr. Bar- 
ry’s mode of warming and ventilating the new House of 
Lords,” 8} P.M.; British Archwological, 84 P.m.; Philo- 

gical, 8 P.M. 
ie tturday.—R. Botanic, 33 p.m. ; Westm. Medical, 8 P.. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE WELLINGTON STATUE 


Has been brought forward both in the House of 
Commons and Leeds; and strange discrepancies 
appear in the statements. Lord Morpeth says that 
the site preferred by Government, in Waterloo 
Place, will receive the statue at the expense of the 
Sub-committee. The Sub-committee, through the 
Marquess of Londonderry, truly assert that they 
are bound no farther thap, if the Government 
peremptorily decide on cpeme | the statue from 
thearch, to place it on the ground there, at the dis- 
posal of those who have forced the retractation of 
the royal permissions. The Marquess of Lands- 
downe observes, that the only object of all con- 
cerned, is to consult the public taste (how to be 
ascertained is a problem which no man can deter- 
mine), and do the utmost honour they can to the 
Duke of Wellington. The Duke, we can affirm, 
deems it no honour to be taken from the pedestal 
announced and understood to be its certain site by 
every subscriber. And thus the subject is in a 
pretty complicated mess. It is a great pity that 
the Government does not at once declare (if it be 
so irrevocably determined) that the group must be 
removed. By the present course of undecided ac- 
tion the artist alone is the sufferer. It is out of 
his money that the game between Committee and 
Woods and Forests is played. The Committee 
could find no pedestal except the one originally 
designed, and the Government (after seeking for 
designs) now announce that they will not be at any 
expense. Perhaps some of the wiseacres who have 
shewn so much spite throughout these discussions 
would have the statue put under the arch. There 
seems to be no fund to place it elsewhere in a fit- 
ting manner; and the artist has surely been pun- 
ished enough with the cost of the scaffolding, set- 
ting up, and pulling down, and ditto repeated. 
SCULPTURE. 

Nor liking to await the gloom and the distribution 
of the Royal-Academy Black-Hole for Sculpture 
(if presented and accepted), two fine works of art 
have been, for the last ten days, exhibited in the 
tooms of Messrs. Graves, the publishers, in Pall 
Mall. They are of almost diametrically opposite 
qualities; one a female figure, richly draped, by 
Mr. Lough, and called Portia, being an ideal of 
that Shaksperian character; the other, a nude 
Fisher-boy, with a shell held to his ear, the marble 
of the late Academician Thompson’s idea, other- 
wise expressed in painting, of a female child 

“ Listening with eager wonder on the shore, 

Within her shell to hear the ocean roar.” 

The new version, by Mr. Hiron Powers, whose 


Slave Girl won so much deserved approbation, is | p 


(as we have noted) a male figure, very young, and, 
owing to that, rather under-sized for sculptural 
effect, standing erect, and holding the shell to his 
ear. We fancy, a great ancient sculptor, or a 
great modern, would have placed it at his ear, and 
dared to give all the expression of the sense of the 





strange sounds to his countenance. Mr. Powers 
has not essayed this. He has created a sweet 
anatomical boy figure ; altogether pleasing, though 
a little thin in the limbs, and the upper part of the 
left arm, as seen behind, too closely pressed to the 
body to allow of a graceful shoulder-line. The 
head is calm and classic: we wish the whole were 
more American and less Italian. Yet, we repeat, 
it is a beautiful composition ; and if unequal to the 
Slave, is not derogatory to the reputation achieved 
by the artist. 

Of the Portia what shall we say? Its dignity 
is wonderfully effective, and its expression de- 
lightful. But it is, perhaps, in the drapery that 
Mr. Lough has displayed the boldest genius. His 
imagination seems to have been excited by the 
noblest types of ancient art; and, in this line, he 
has eclipsed their glory. The difference between 
the simplicity and beauty of the back, and the dar- 
ing twisting of stone, as if it were lawn, round the 
loins, to mingle with the grand disposition of the 
folds in front, shews a mastery of skill. Yet those 
who view this statue may pass over this superb ar- 
rangement of costume as a secondary consideration ; 
and find in the sentiment of the whole an imper- 
sonation not unworthy of Shakspere. We do not 
desire any artist to go beyond that. We are not 
aware of the appropriateness of the musical instru- 
ment accessory, nor how it distinguishes Portia. 
To the general eye, it would rather tend to render 
the Individual doubtful. There may be a text to 
justify it, though it does not occur to us. But asa 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet, so 
must this Portia for ages to come. 

The Fisher-boy belongs to Mr. Stephenson, the 
celebrated engineer; the Portia to Sir M. W. Ridley. 

Before leaving the print-shop gallery, we may 
mention an antique family altar-piece, posterior, 
apparently, to Albert Durer, which is well worth 
the notice of the connoisseur. There is extraor- 
dinary workmanship in many parts of it; and it is 
a study for painters, who may extract many most 
advantageous hints from its contemplation. There 
is also of novelty, aStable, by Herring, and one of 
his best productions. A dark horse, with the head 
of another coming out of a farther stall, could hardly 
be excelled ; and the little human tée-a-ééte at the 
door is capitally executed. 


Roberts’ Sketches in Egypt and Nubia. Part I. With 
Historical Descriptions by W. Brockedon ; litho- 


graphed by L. Haghe. London, F. G. Moon. 
Arter the Holy Land, one might have thought 
that any similar work of the same class would run 
the risk of being flat at least, if not weary and un- 
profitable. But the first part of Egypt and Nubia 
dissipates the notion. It is charmingly done; and 
we only wish there were many other countries for 
Roberts to paint, and for us to enjoy after the same 
fashion. A characteristic title-page of the Entrance 
to the Nubian Temple of Aboo Sumble, gives us 
admission to that temple itself, with its gigantic 
guard, as one of the engravings, and all its com- 
ers. We have a beautiful view of the Pyramids, 
“a the Nile; and a Slave-Boat upon that river, 
which we consider to be about the finest effort of 
the artist’s pencil, and in a different style from the 
majority of his productions. It is a noble and 
captivating panorama ; whilst the centre is made 
interesting by the spectacle of the poor captives, 
(not so miserable as on the middle passage) in that 
boat, open to heaven, and gliding on the clear 
waters, to a servitude whose mildness almost takes 
away the reproach and horror of human slavery. 
Pompey’s Pillar, the Remains of a Portico of the 
Temple of Kom Ombo, and the Temple of Tafa, 
complete this fasciculus, and are worthy of it. The 
wine is not exactly what so splendid a publi- 
cation deserved. Literature oul emettin of a 
consonant class would have been valuable acces- 
sories. But both would require more elevated at- 
tainments, and more profound research, than is 
commonly allotted to publications whose great 

claim to popularity rests.on their artistic merits. 





The Polychromatic Ornament of Italy. Part I. By 
Ed. Adams, Architect. London, Nickisson ; 
New York, Wiley and Putnam. 

Tue commencement of a beautiful work to illus- 

trate the decorative art of Italy; and full of sug- 

gestions and models of peculiar value, at a time 
when fresco painting, and the application of art to 
the embellishment of English houses, &c. are be- 
coming so much in demand. The author starts 
with the Raphaelesque style and its origin, and 
follows the school down to later periods. To illus- 
trate the — there are eleven admirable plates, 
executed in the polychromatic manner. The gro- 
tesque are wonderfully varied ; and the tasteful, 
classic, and splendid, are inexhaustible, The whole 
is so well done, that we can say thus much for the 
publication, and it is saying a great deal—* It is 
worthy to be a companion to Gruner’s exposition of 
the Vatican.” 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, March 16, 1847. 

Une Année en Russie: I give this little volume, 
which does not quite reach the extent of 200 pages, 
as a charming sample of what may be written by a 
witty man upon a hackneyed subject. No preten- 
sions to science—no desire to be methodical and 
complete, clog the animus of the writer. With re- 
markable sagacity he catches at the general features 
of the Muscovite physiognomy, and reproduces 
them with a fidelity which has no touch of vul- 
garity;— a delicacy in selection without an ap- 
proach to affectation or pretension. 

I should like to give your readers—as I feel as- 
sured I should please them—some samples of this 
Parisian humour, which boasts, notwithstanding its 
apparent reserve, an originality quite as real as 
your own. Just listen to this little essay on “ Rus- 
sian Police.” The author has just spoken of the 
masked balls, and of the intrigues which they faci- 
litate: “ Apropos of intrigues,” he continues, “ I 
had well nigh forgotten the most piquant of all, for 
’tis an intrigue carried on without a mask; I mean, 
my interview with the police. Everywhere else 
such a téte-a-téte would be most disagreeable and 
compromising. Generally, the police is located in 
a filthy den in some ill-reputed quarter; and if 
she commands your attendance, you go thither with 
shame, sidling along the walls as if you were going 
to visit a sorceress, or, mayhap, on some worse 
errand. At the door you jostle men of sinister 
aspect, and women who wear a smiling look. Be- 
fore reaching the lady of the mansion, you must 
brave the auspicious atmosphere of halls strangely 
peopled. As you enter, you hold a tight grip of 
your pockets; as you leave, you have your hand~- 
kerchief over your eyes—and if you are recognised, 
you stammer out an apology. 

* At St. Petersburg ’tis far different. There the 
police has for habitation a palace in the open street ; 
for pages, young officers of the highest names. 
’Tis the existence of a favourite sultana ; sumptuous, 
full of anxiety, envied, yet trembling between the 
capricious tenderness of the master and his fearful 
wrath ; ever in the expectation of some fresh mark 
of favour, or of the mutes’ bowstring. In conse- 
quence, when, one fine morning, you are told that 
you have been distinguished by her notice, and 
that she desires to see you, you eagerly rush to 
your ¢ratneau with all the charming uneaainess at- 
tendant upon a first-love rendezvous, When you 
reach the mansion, a valet receives you with due 
discretion, and leads you over soft carpets towards 
the boudoir, and the curtained door closes upon you. 
The police holds out her hand with a gracious 
smile, offers a cigarette; and after a half hour’s 
pleasant chatting about France, Russia, literature, 
Turkish tobacco, Maryland, and Taglioni, you stand 
confessed, shriven, with a carelessness, adorable, 
free, and easy. ‘Tis the Inquisition in a rosy 
peignoir—the question extraordinary in perfumed 
gloves. if she finds you inclined to stay the 
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winter, she remarks that the Russian winter is 
a rude test for a delicate chest; she draws a 
terrible picture of it—then pointing in the dis- 
tance to France and its mild climate, she moves 
you with touching pictures of home and country. 
If you resist, she assumes humility, she fears that 
the pleasures of St. Petersburgh will have a very 
vapid taste for the stranger, whose lips are still 
embued with the savoury excitation of Parisian 
life. Naturally, like a well-bred man, you protest 
against so much modesty,—you descant upon the 
attraction offered by the study of Russian society ; 
—then, for a poor Frenchman still sore from the 
bruises of an émeuie, still deafened with the sharp 
clash of politics, how sweet is a moment’s repose 
beneath the shade of protecting kindness !— how 
sweet to learn from such good sources the science 
of tranquil happiness, and to return imbued with 
these salutary lessons to his countrymen, who stand 
so much in need of them! The police listens to 
all these fine phrases just as you have spouted 
them, with all possible seriousness, and thanks you 
with a smile still more equivocal than the first; 
then she holds out her hand once more, and the 
farce is over. Let me be told in whaf other country 
does the police practise these exquisite forms of 
politeness and elegance?” 

The author of 4 Year in Russia [M. Henri Meri- 
mée] tells the reader what he never would have 
confessed to the police, namely, that he went to St. 
Petersburgh on a philologic expedition. And this 
assertion may not be questioned, when we see him 
turning an enthusiast in the cause of lexicons and 
grammars, the study of which he compares for at- 
traction to the most seducing works of Fancy’s 
self. ‘* What book can equal a polyglot dictionary 
for infinite resources,—does it not alone stand in 
lieu of all such? In its perusal does not way- 
ward Fancy stray over the notes of numberless 
keys—where each touch awakens some new idea, 
some intimate recollection? When you are tired 
with following thought in its unequal flight—now, 
of heavenly birth, soaring ambitious and fantastic, 
now heavy, pedantic, trudging with an embar- 
rassed step,—is it not pleasant to rest musing 
on a mame a modest chrysalis in which slum- 
bers the germ of a moral world, humble hermit 
whose fecund solitude gives birth to deep reflec- 
tion? Then, in this perusal, apparently so dry, 
how many useful lessons! What is the study of 
dictionaries, in their chronological order, but to 
trace back, one by one, like Cuvier, the superin- 
cumbent strata of civilisation and history? Thus 
the first Arabic layer found in the Spanish lan- 
guage gives the date of the invasion more cor- 
rectly than the historian Mariana. The Tartar 
deposit left in the Russian language might supply 
the void left by Karamzine. One word enlightens 
us as to the character of a nation, its customs, its 
intellectual tendencies. Englishmen say, ‘ That 
man is worth a million,’ meaning thereby that 
he possesses a million. Is not this single word 
identity? Naples alone could have given birth 


to the term canaglia. Hdbler comes from the. 


Pyrenees; and ¢rinquer from the Rhine. The 
Greeks, of a philosophic turn, called the world 
xoopos, harmony. Struck especially by its phy- 
sical phenomena, the Sclaves called it svat, light. 
We, ever in the van, borrowed from the Germans 
their halte, a leaden word, which it, was found 
necessary to append to our wings: and we gave 
them marche, a spur which their slow fancy had 
never found. There is a word, sad and magnifi- 
cent, which the human kind would seem to have 
kneaded with its tears and joys—a word which 
reveals our moral destiny better than all the sys- 
tems of Kant and Fichte; in all languages pas- 
sion is a term synonymous with suffering ;— and 
Jastly, there are luminous etymologies which ex- 
plain entire social constitutions. Russians may 
disclaim the deduction, but their word kniaz, 
prince, comes from the same source as the word 
knout. ‘Living in the society of words, we come 
to this, that we find a particular physiognomy for 





each, and feel for each either aversion or esteem,” 
&c. &c. 

I will not continue these quotations, which, 
nevertheless, fascinate me by their charm, and 
which would assuredly bear a high value in the 
eyes of your erudite readers. But since we are 
upon the subject of linguists and philosophy, I 
must draw your attention ;to a curious treatise, 
entitled Elémens Carlovingiens Linguistiques et Lit- 
téraires, par M. F. Barrois (in 4to, Paris, J. Rénou- 
ard). The author of this book, which required 
considerable research, has iaboured to shew how, 
up to the era of Charlemagne, the gallic idiom and 
the vulgar tongue of the first period of the mon- 
archy are completely destitute of written monu- 
ments. Charlemagne was the first, according to 
M. Barrois, to attempt the application of writing 
to the vulgar tongue, and to make it familiar to 
the people. The author gives us the exact re- 
production of the Carlovingian alphabet, such as it 
has been transmitted to us by Trithéme; and, com- 
paring it with the Egyptian démotique, the alphabet 
of Tyre, the Punic alphabet, the Syriac alphabet, 
&c., he concludes they have a common origin. The 
dactylologie, or the imitation of digital signals, was 
the first graphic expression of the human word. 

The second part of the book of M. Barrois, en- 
tirely distinct from the first, is devoted to studies 
on the origin of our literature. -I will not here 
make any further mention of it, beyond recom- 
mending it to those amongst your learned readers 
who busy themselves with the comparison of liter- 
ary histories. 

The only anecdote of the week is the action 
brought against the Corsaire-Satan (the Parisian 
Satirist), by M. J. Janin, who deemed himself too 
clearly designated by certain articles in which an 
allusion was made to some matrimonial misfortunes 
to which a critique marié had fallenavictim. Let us 
hasten to say that these articles were so many odious 
fabrications, circulated, so it is said, by an authoress 
whose wretched comedy had recently been criticised 
by M. Janin. Naturally this woman, who ought to 
have been first punished, found herself, thanks to 
the anonymous veil, safe from the claws of justice ; 
but Themis has at least severely and justly punished 
the subaltern agents of this abominable calumny. 
In spite of theirtardy recantation and formal dis- 
avowal, she inflicted heavy fines upon them. The 
Corsaire- Saian will not be let off under 15,000 fr. 
(600/.) ; and as it has not a great many subscribers, 
honest people are in hopes of seeing that venom- 
ous little publication crushed under the weight of 
the fine. 

The first two volumes of the Histoire des Giron- 
dins, by M. de Lamartine, were only yesterday 
offered for sale. The author had taken the pre- 
caution of communicating fragments of the work 
to all the principal journals of the metropolis. In 
consequence, the day before yesterday we were 
made acquainted with the portrait of Mirabeau in- 
serted in the Débats, and the portrait of Robespierre 
with which the National has been favoured. Buta 
work intended to be in eight volumes cannot be 
judged from the perusal of a few pages; and I must 
beg your leave to postpone for at least a week the 
expression of public opinion, more or less qualified 
by my own way of thinking. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON’S SOIREE. 


Tue third of the season, presented the like attrac- 
tions and gratifications that characterise the whole 


of these pleasing assemblies, But there was one, 
not new, though striking feature on Saturday last 
that should not pass unnoticed. It was respect for 
scientific attainments in the person of Mr. Adams. 
His youthful appearance increased the effect of the 
general homage paid to his mental powers. 

The principal exhibitors of the evening were, 
Mr. Cockerel—a working model of a saw-mill, by 
means of the arrangements of which, timber can be 
cut at any angle, or to any curve; the fantastic 
shapes produced were very remarkable. After an 





inspection only, of the model, so simple and 0 
effective, the Admiralty ordered the invention ty 
be constructed at two of the dockyards! Can there 
be higher proof of worth? Messrs. Gamble anj 
Nott—their electric telegraph, signalising from one 
room to the other. Mr. Cheverton—his mechani. 
cal carvings; and especially a lovely copy, ig 
marble, of Mr. Foley’s ‘‘ Innocence,” reduced to 
one-third the size of the original. Mr. Claudet— 
numerous specimens of natural and coloured da. 
guerreotypes. Mr. Perigal—several of his kine. 
scopes, producing spiralites and convolutes, certain 
curves which “ progress” in spires, (coils, or cir. 
cumvolutions,) so that any portion of any such 
curve is a portion of a spiral. Mr. Perigal ex. 
plained that some of these curves were “ inter. 
minate,” or capable of unlimited extension ; others 
finite, “ returning into themselves’’ at the termi. 
nation of their respective cycles, to reiterate the 
same path in the same direction; each forming 
(when completed) a continuous line, of which all 
the component parts are spiral. Of these finite 
curves there are, according to Mr. Perigal’s kine. 
scopes, innumerable varieties, distinguished by the 
number of their spires, and of their loops; the 
most simple being produced by the combination of 
two circular motions. Whence, Mr. Perigal asserts, 
the property of infinite extension, hitherto ascribed 
to all spirals, is applicable to comparatively a few 
kinds only ; a vast majority of spirals being parts of 
curves, which curves (if completed) return into then- 
selves. 
ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
COLLECTIONS FOR AN ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES, 
BY J. O. HALLIWELL, ESQ.—NO, III. 
ALEFOUNDER (RosBert).—Was born at Dedham, 
in Essex, entered at Emanuel College, of which he 
was elected fellow in 1655. He was afterwards 
rector of Thurcaston, county of Leicester. Author 
of Latin verses on the death of Edward Bright, 
fellow of the same college, and his tutor, printed 
at the end of Jacombe's ‘* Moses his Death,” 4to, 
1657. 

ALLEN (Joun).—Born on Jan. 14th, 1699-700, at 
Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, and educated at Trinity 
College. He took the degrees of B.A. 1721, M.A. 
1725, and B.D. 1750; and having been elected a fel- 
low of his college, was resident at Cambridge the 
greater partofhislife. His first preferment fromthe 
college (being then a senior fellow) was the vicarage 
of Colne, in Huntingdonshire, which he soon quitted 
for that of Shudy-Camps, in Cambridgeshire, 
“* where,” says Cole, “ in a small thatched house, 
in which you could scarcely swing a cat, but by 
him most neatly fitted up, and elegantly furnished, 
he has frequently entertained the best company of 
the county, who never were better pleased than to 
enjoy his cheerful and honest conversation both at 
their own and his house.” In 1744, he was chosen 
senior proctor of the University; and in 1752 was 
presented with the living of Torporley, in Cheshire, 
where he afterwards resided during the summer 
months, and exerted himself greatly for the benefit 
of that village. He died at Chester, in January 
1778, after a short illness. He was a good herald 
and topographer, and at the time of his death had 
made extensive collections for a history of Stal- 
fordshire, which, in Cole’s time, were in the pos- 
session of Dr. Wilkes, of Wolverhampton. His 
epitaph, a metrical composition, in Latin, by him- 
self, is given in Ormerod’s “ History of Cheshire,” 
vol. ii. p. 129. 

ALLEN (Rosert). — Educated at Christ’s Col- 
lege, and rector of Culford, in Suffolk. He is the 
author of—1. “ A Treatise of giving and receiving,” 
8vo, Lond. 1600. 2. ‘On the Doctrine of the 
Gospel, by a plain and familiar interpretation of 
the particular points and articles thereof,” fol. Lon¢. 
1606. The original ms. of this work was in the 
library of Sion College prior to the fire of London. 
3. “ Concordances of the Proverbs of Solomon, aud 
his Sentences in Ecclesiastes,” 4to, London, 1612 
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Au.en (THomas).—M.A. of Jesus College, and 
a benefactor to the College library in 1638, as ap- 
pears from Gatford’s Ms. register of donations. 
An abstract of one of his sermons is in ms, Harl. 

50. 

Toi (Tuomas).— Member of Gonville and 
Caius College, incorporated M.D. at Oxford on 
July 13th, 1675. He was a member of the College 
of Physicians at London. He died Sept. 4th, 1692, 
and was buried at Trumpington. Author of a 
“ History and Description of a Hermaphrodite,” 
in a Latin letter, printed in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions” for 1668. 

ALLENsON (Joun).—A native of Durham, elected 
fellow of St. John’s College on March 20th, 1583. 
He took the degree of B.D. in 1590, and was 
chosen public orator at Michaelmas 1592. He 
was a pupil of Dr. Whitaker's, three of whose 
posthumous works he edited, viz, 1. “ Prelectiones 
de Ecclesia contra Pontificos,” 4to, Cantab. 1599. 
2. “ De Peccato Originali,” 8vo, Cantab. 1600, de- 
dicated to the Earl of Essex. 3. ‘‘ Prelectiones 
de Conciliis contra Pontificos,’’ 8vo, Cantab. 1600. 

ALLEYNE (JOHN).—Born at Derby about 1660, 
elected fellow of Emanuel College on Feb, 23d, 
1678, and took the degree of B.A. in 1681, M.A. 
in 1682,.and B.D. in 1689. In 1690, he resigned 
his fellowship for the valuable living of Lough- 
borough in Leicestershire, in the patronage of the 
college. He died towards the end of the year 1738, 
leaving behind him the following works: 1. “ Epis- 
copacy asserted and recommended as the greatest 
bond of Union ; a Visitation Sermon, August 13th, 
1700, before James, Lord Bishop of Lincoln,” 4to, 
Camb. 1701. 2. “ Unanimity in the Truth a ne- 
cessary Duty, with the Means of obtaining it: an 
Assize Sermon, preached on March 28th, 1707,” 
4to, Camb. 1707. 

Autin (Ricwarp).— Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, B.A. in 1697, M.A. in 1701, and B.D. in 
1708, He was junior proctor in 1704. The fol- 
lowing account of him is taken from Cole’s ss. : 
“1750, Aug. 24th. The Master of Sidney being to 
see me this afternoon, tuld me that for many years 
last past Mr. Allin had no opinion of Mr. Whiston, 
who, when Mr. Allin wrote word to him that he 
had prepared a work on Daniel’s Weeks, which he 
had as common-place in the College Chapel, and 
which the Master says he has by him in Mr. Allin’s 
writing, and designed, as he told Mr. Whiston, to 
print it, Mr. Whiston wrote back to him to for- 
bear till he had published what he had wrote on 
that subject; and desired, moreover, to see what 
he had wrote, which Mr. Allin did not refuse him ; 
and after Mr. Whiston had made what use of it he 
pleased, he sent it back with an answer that he had 
mistaken many things in it, which would not do. 
But when Whiston published his work, Mr. Allin 
wrote word to Dr. Whitfield at Tickleborough, that 
though Mr. Whiston pretended to despise his per- 
formance, yet he had not scrupled to make what 
use he pleased of his work to his own advantage. 
Mr. Allin always kept copies of his letters he 
wrote, He was somewhat hasty and choleric in 
his temper, but soon recovered, and grew calm and 
easy: always came to the parlour at eight o'clock, 
and stayed till nine, when he would be very com- 
municative and chatty ; was well skilled in history, 
heraldry, and most other sciences, but especially 
mathematics. A man of no expense, except at the 
coffee-house twice a day, which he never failed ; 
and though I often attempted to converse with 
him, yet he was always so reserved and shy he 
gave no opportunities for it. His library, which 
Was very curious, was sold to Whiston, the book- 
seller, for between four or five hundred pounds. He 
would, on occasion, part with any book to the book- 
seller.” Some original letters of his to Baker, 
the antiquary, chie ly on biographical subjects, are 
preserved in ms, Harl. 7033. 





: THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty's Theatre.—On Thursday Sonnambula 
Was produced for the first time this season, Gar- 





doni singing the part of Elvino, and Castellan that 
of Amina. The part of Elvino is portonlery well 
suited to Gardoni, with his youthful and handsome 
person ; and his general performance of the part is 
very pleasing and expressive cf the character. We 
do not think he treats Bellini’s music quite as was 
intended by the great voice-writer; he does not 
phase the airs so much in a canticle manner as in 
a declamatory or enunciative style. The words and 
meaning are well made out, but there is a lack of 
real singing, which is to be regretted, for his tone 
is of tender and touching quality. He uses the 
“voce vibrato’”’ very constantly, a plan of singing 
which to us appears likely to destroy the sustaining 
power of the voice, although admissible enough in 
some passages, ‘His principal scena, in which “ Ah 
perche non posso’’ occurs, was very effectively 
given, and much applauded. Castellan sang with 
much more carefulness, and took the part of the 
devoted Amina with a very perfect expression of 
innocence and love; she is altogether a very charm- 
ing singer, and if a little less adventurous in her 
efforts would afford more pleasure to the listener; 
she tasks her voice so severely that one feels quite 
afraid lest she should slip. F. Lablache did not 
make so much of “Vi ravviso” as he should and can. 
The new ballet was entirely successful, and contains 
some pretty scenery ; which, with the dancing and 
fairy mime of Rosati and Marie Taglioni, forms a 
very charming tableau. The house was more 
crowded than hitherto, and the audience appeared 
to enjoy their favourite opera. 





VARIETIES. 

Raphael.—The National Gallery has purchased 
the small Raphael which was in the collection 
of the late Sir M. M. Sykes; the subject, a Knight 
in armour, recumbent and asleep, with a female 
figure standing on each side, with allegorical attri- 
butes, which have not been decidedly deciphered 
and explained. It is an early work, portions of 
which are so remarkable that it can hardly be 
doubted that they are by Raphael’s hand. 

Luther.—The exclusion of the statue or bust of 
Luther from the Walhalla at Munich, so much 
condemned in the Literary Gazette two months 
ago, is now severely commented upon, both in lead- 
ing German and English journals, including the 
London Times. 

The failure of the Long Range experiments, also 
originally described in this journal, near the same 
time, has also been taken up as a new topic; and 
the report of the commissioners to witness the 
trial, says: “* Having given the subject our most 
serious consideration, we are of opinion, that, from 
the difficulties attending, and from the complica- 
ted nature of the mode of operation, and the un- 
certainty of the precision of aim, the invention of 
the ‘ long range’ cannot be made available for the 
general purpose of war; and we beg further to re- 
mark, that the principle of action will always be 
discovered on the first exhibition.” 


The Mazarine Bible in the collection of the late |. 


Mr. Wilkes, was sold by Mr. Leigh Sotheby, in 
the important sale he has been so ably conducting 
for eleven days, at the price of 5007. ‘The pur- 
chasers were Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, and the 
destination of this rare work (fourteen copies only 
known) is the Museum at New York. 

The Last Supper, by Raphael, brought to notice 
in the Literary Gazette, has, it is stated, been pur- 
chased by the government of Tuscany, at a price 
reaching nearly to 13,000/, 

HB. has issued a quartette of caricatures, all 
founded on classic story and applied to present 
times. First we have the Fates, viz. the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the centre, snip- 
ping the thread, and the Ex-chancellor Goulburn 
spinning it, whilst Ex-chancellor Baring is holding 
the dissevered clue on the other side; a ludicrous 
Three cutting short the 16 million Railway Bill; and 
next Perseus, Lord G. Bentinck, flying to the res- 
cue of the Irish Andromeda seated despairingly on 
a rock and about to be devoured by the monster 





Famine. The hero’s spear, here also, is marked 
Railway Bill. _Telemachus and Mentor, Peel and 
Lord Lincoln, follows: two very good figures; 
and finally there is the Centaur Nessus carrying 
off Dejanira, where the Railway is again the res- 
cuing power, Ireland the Dejanira, and Lord John 
on the shore bending his bow to settle the business. 

The Philharmonic Concerts commenced this sea- 
son on Monday night with the overture to Leonora, 
by Beethoven; a ms. song, by Mendellsohn Bar- 
tholdy; ‘ On Lena’s gloomy Heath,” H. Phillips ; 
and other vocal and instrumental selections, in 
which Mr. Phillips and Madame Caradori Allan 
were the vocalists, and Miss K. Loder and M. 
Sainton the instrumentalists; Signor Costa the 
conductor. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was the director of the evening. , 

Irish Famine.—The generous contributions from 
all parts of the United States for the succour of 
the famished Irish are well worthy of a sound of 
honour and praise from every benevolent quarter 
of the globe. 

Lola Montes, about whom there is so much stir 
at Munich, though stated to be a Spaniard when 
she appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was gene- 
rally understood to be an Englishwoman, 

Mr. John Byrne, an artist much respected, died 
suddenly of a disease of the heart, on the 11th, at 
his residence in Berners Street. 

Signor Hervio Nanio, alias Hervey Leach, alias 
the nondescript What-is-it of the Egyptian Hall, 
an American dwarf, and a singular theatrical imi- 
tator of the simia species, died on Tuesday, in 
Shoreditch, and has, it is said, left his body to Mr. 
Liston, the eminent surgeon and anatomist. 

The Grand Ducal Theatre at Carlsruhe has been 
burnt down; and to the latest date sixty corpses had 
been extracted from the ruins, generallyso mutilaled 
that it was impossible to recognise them. It was by 
an explosion of gas that most of them were suffo- 
cated ; and but few were actually burnt to death, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Historical Charades, by the Author of “ Letters from 
Madras,” post 8vo, 5s,—Pearson on the Creed, by Burton, 
2 vols. 8vo, 3d edit. 10s.—Taylor’s Holy Living, new edit. 
18mo, 2s.—France; her Government exposed and consi- 
dered, 2d edit. 8vo, 8s.—China, Political, Commercial, and 
Social, by R. M. Martin, 2 vols. 8vo, 26s.—A Pocket Dic- 
tionary of English and Hindustani, be | Capt. R. 8. Dobbie, 
12mo, 8s.— Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 7th edit. 18s.— 
Arabian Nights, arranged for Family ‘Reading, by E. W. 
Lane, 3 vols. 8vo, 30s.—Cary’s Dante, new edit. revised by 
his Son, post 8vo, 7s. 6d.— Liebig’s Agricultural Che- 
mistry, 4th edit. 8vo, 10s. 6d.— The Sacred Sketch-Book, 
by J. Winks, 18mo, 2s.—J. Caughey’s Letters on various 
Subjects, Vol. 1V. 3s.6¢d.—Duncan’s Translation of Czsar’s 
Commentaries, 12mo, 7s.—Classic Readings in Italian Li- 
terature, by G. Cannizzaro, 8vo, 15s.— A Practical Essay 
on the Understanding, by J. Wiggins, Esq., 12mo, Is. 6d4.— 
Bell’s Anatomy of Expression, royal 8vo, 4th edit. 12. 1s.— 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 5 vols. 8vo, 3d edit. 4/. 4s. 
—Tancred; or, the New Crusade, by B. Disraeli, M.P., 
3 jvols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d.—Inwood’s Tables for Pur- 
chasing Estates, llth edit. 7s.—Burke’s (P.) Complete 
Book of the New County Courts, 2d edit. 12mo, be—Com> 
prehensive Tune-Book Vocal Score, by Gauntlett and 

earnes, 3s. 6d.—Thom’s Rhymes and-Recollections, 8vo, 
7s. 6d.; post 8vo, 4s.— Johnston’s (J. F. W.) Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 2d edit. 12. 4s.— 
Korah; or, Christian Comfort in the Uses of Affliction, 
by a Sufferer, 18mo, 1s. earners | — Prayers, 16mo, 
2s.—The Dwellings ef Jacob; or, Household Ministrations, 
by the Rev. J. Brown, 4s. 6d.— Butler’s Hudibras, Notes 
by Nash and Greig, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.; Ditto, in 1 vol. 

st 8vo, 12s.—Pictorial Book of Ballads, 8vo, 9s.—Guthrie 
G. J.)on Wounds and Injuries of the Abdomen and Pelvis, 
8vo, 3s.—Kennaway’s (Rev. C. E.) Sermons to the Young, 
ep. 5s. 6d. —Sandford’s (Rev. G. B.) Vindication of the 
Church of England, 12mo, 5s.—Old Testament History, by 
a Country Clergyman, Parts I. and II., 6s. 6d.; Part IIT, 
16mo, 4s.—Ditto School Edition, 16mo, sheep, 2s. 6d.— 
Paterson’s (W.) County Courts’ Act, 2d edit. 6s.—The Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Disease in the Potato and other 
Crops, by Dr. J. Parkin. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 

{This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
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‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


3 Waterloo Place.—The Council are desirous ap Eg ape the 
services of an ee ye SECRETARY, to oo — Lt of 
an to Edit the Jou sige of foreign 
fo, the k Leowisige 
Further information will be obtained on application to the at 
the Society's Apartments, No. 3 Waterloo cna 
J. R. JACKSON, Secretary. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 
Watchmaker ‘to the Queen, 
am inspetion of his Sack of WATCH ES, 
meet the many purchases at th 
yaoi ieoctiens at 82. 8s. . Beautifall ly sneositied 
Atay Gentlemen's Gold Watches, 10%. 10s. Silver 
4 holes, 6. 6s. each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 





82 Strand: 33 Cockspur Street; and 34 Royal Fxchange. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 


ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 

Peso seery Danie ar egg rag a superiority 

tae aromatic and lasting perfume: each packet 12 ia! labelled with Perkinss 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

wif ee eee perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 

t’s ParsErvative Toota-Powper, an a | preparation for 

beautifying the Teeth, and them in = sound p healthy 

ition, is ly agreeable to the mouth, and divesting the 

i ot any imparity, increases the beauty y of ‘the enamel in polish 


Huxparn’s Mortrive is the most beneficial 
stances for intaining the beauty and labutlanse sae af ‘oe Thain, having 
alsoa delightful pertume. 


ote the Hair is iifine.” 
Hewpate’s Coup Canam oF Rosns, prepared in great perfection. 
Improvap Scourixe Drops, for ig greasy spots fi Sills, 
Inpeinis Marine Ink, for Linen, to be: used without preparation, ls.a 








for producing a new growth 








ROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER for SALE.— 
To be DISPOSED OF, the COPYRIGHT of a WEEKLY JOUR- 
NAL, Sra ou for several on tive 
success, offering to a 
cations, aes ‘a small Ry ae ity 
The stock of printing materials, rpcany demhehapernaiehen 


uation. 
Le meyer BB <a>) > Fah la cada 


ORNING LESSONS in the FRENCH and 
A (ITALIAN LANGUAGES, in Music and Singing, and in the 
= 





may be made, desires to 


+ cei each of w 
MORNING LESSONS in all the usual branches of a sound educa 
PES Ge Peek ake seins Tenquagi, 15 yeute’ seldeace abroad 


. i, 24 24 "Sloane Street. 


T) AGUERREOTYPE at the COLOSSEUM.— 
Mr. CLAUDET, having made an 

prietors of the Colosseum, 

omg, 8 h 

for Photographic Siem. "The sdaslttace to the Daguerreotype 

fees Cazosentn ta be be fient and the access to k, by a cpations 

Iaguocnestype Peareasplicoshny cat tound and venient’ 


con’ 
established by Mr. Claudet seven years 
Street, near the Adelaide atlieny, 2 ue one. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL ot by Ay LENT 
INSTITUTION, Bac A ay Artists, their hg oy 
Under the immediate Protection of 5 2 - 
Her Most Excellent Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Patrow—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 
Vice-PATRons. 
His Grace the Duke “ panos. ight Hon. Lord Lyndhurst. 


R 
His Grace the onshire. | Sir deka | — — Bart. 
His Grace the D Duke of Sat Sutherland. Bice Baring,’ 

Wm. Rear 
W 








9 Noble the Marquis of Lans- 


a the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
the Earl Fry Dartmouth, { 
ight Hon. Earl de Grey. 
Pazstipent—Sir MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, P.R.A. 
‘Vice-PARsIpENTs. 
= Robert Smirke, R.A. B. Bond Cabbell +p M.P, 
ir Richard Westmacott, R.A, William Brockpudont key, 
on Cockerell, yp RA. 


George Jone: Esq. f 
3; Deering Bg 


The 
the 
in 


Sir W.C. R.A. 
Ra a et. RA. 
ad 





Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers, are ly informed, that 
aint secon ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be 
MASONS’ HALL on SATURDAY NEXT, the 27th instant. 
"Lionaediiees Loyp, Esq., in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
a. aoe ieoee, 
Charles Bere 


Charles oie 
G. B. Lonsdal: 


sete caw 
raham, Esq. 


’ 
E. Gambert, 
Philip Chas. apenas 
precisely. Tickets, 14. 1s. each; to be had of 
pre veel of Williant — Esq., Hon, Sec., 60 Pall Mall; and ot the 
ssistant Secretary, 42 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assist. Sec. 


GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Enrolled under 10 George IV. cap. 56, and 3 William IV. cap. 14. 


Finder the Patronage of 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE HEREDITARY GRAND DUCHESS OF 
MECKLENBERG-STRELITZ. 


THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
WILL TAKE PLACE AT 
THE LONDON TAVERN, 
ON WEDNESDAY, THE 28ru APRIL, 1847. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
IN THE CHAIR. 


First List of Stewards. 
The Right Hon. the Eant or ELLESMERE. 
The Right Hon. the Lonp Prupnoe. 
The Right Hon. the Lornp STaNLeEyY. 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Sanpon, M.P. 
The Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or LLanpaArFrF. 
The Right Hon. the Lonp FeversHam. 
The Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor. 
S1r Ricwarp P. Guiyrn, Bart. 
Sin Fetrx Boorn, Bart., F.R.S. 
Hector Baxter, Esq. 
Bensamin Bonp CABBELL, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Geonce F. Carvey, Esq. 
W. J. Hintespen Corevnovn, Esq. 
Dr. Crucerix. 
Tuomas Dzgay, Esq. 
GrorceE Forsss, Esq. 
Joun Houmes Grsson, Esq. 
Joun Wi1Li1am HALE, Esq. 
Epmuyp HAtswett, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Luxe James Hansarp, Esq. 
Rosert Hart, Esq. 
Groacz H. Heap, Esq. 
Tuomas CuARLEs Hiaetns, Esq. 
Hewny Tuomas Hope, Esq. 
Captain Lamont, R. N. 
ANDREW MAcLew, Esq. 
J. Lety Oster, Esq. 
ArtuHourR Port, Esq. 
Puruip Sesy, Esq. 
CoryeEtius Lea Witsow, Esq. 


Tickets 21s. each. 


Cc. W. KLUGH, Secretary. 
Office, 32 Sackville Street. 


Mewmeersut? consists in the payment of an Annual Guinea, or of Ten 
Guineas in one Sum. a are entitled to vote for Annuities in the 
of one Vote for each Annual Half-Guinea, not in arrear, 

each — rind ve remitted V3 
crossed “Bir €. Scott and Co.” 

The Goverwessks InstrruTiIon has been 
ter of Governesses as a class, and thus to improve the tone ot Female Edu- 
cation; to assist Governesses in making pro’ tor their old age; and to 

in distress <o X those exertions for their 
Paty facilitate the ope of the Institution, its proceedings are subdi 
vided into the following branches :—- 2) ie 

I. TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE to Governesses in Dis- 
tress, afforded privately and delicately, through the Ladies’ 
Committee. 

II. ANNUITY FUND.—Elective Annuities to Aged Go- 
vernesses, secured on Invested Capital, and thus independent 

on the prosperity of the Institution. 

III. PROVIDENT FUND. — Provident Annuities pur- 
chased by Ladies in any way connected with Education, upon 
Government Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. 

Iv. A HOME for Governesses during the intervals be- 
tween their Engagements. 

V. A SYSTEM of REGISTRATION, free of expense to 
Governesses. 


are due on the first of 
Office Order, or by a Cheque 


established, to raise the charac- 


The above are in full operation. 


VI. AN ASYLUM for Aged Governesses, for which a 
House and an Endowment are both required. 





VII. A COLLEGE for Governessess, and arrangements 
for a Diploma, 


—— 
THE LAST NIGHT BUT TWO BEFORE EASTER. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY) | March 20, wil be performe 
Bellini’s celebrated ra, LA SON: BULA. Amina, Madan, 
Castellan; Lisa, Madere e Solari; Count t Rodolfo, tos Signor F Lablache, 
Alessio, Signer Giubilel; and Eivino, Signor Gard 
Between the Acts of the Opera, a Divertissement from the Ballet of 
Coralia, in which will be introduced the admired Pas de la Rosiere, \y 
Malle. Marie Taglioni. 
To conclude with a new Ballet, in two tableaux, by M. “age > lion!, 
the music by Si ae Fugni, entitled, THEA; ou, Fée leurs, 
e scenery by Ma . Pri rincipal characters | by Malle 
Carolina Rosati, Malle, "Marie Taglioni, M. Paul ‘Taglioni, and Majic, 
Montfort, Cassan, and Honore. 


Renae ITALI AN OPER RA, s. rll 
that the feo Miley, Gentry, Opera md Paton pod ms i an 
Caamnn, Beats, and Cors, 201 Megent Streets’ and at all es Liste 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this Society on 


wwe —- Premium is So mo ey: fer pars of in any re 
rope. Those wishing to visit, or reside in other parts of th ql 
also effect Policies at a small increase of Premium je word, may 


Fourth Division of Profite. 


A detailed report published) of all the Bonvsrs declared— 
ment of the LArcr fonts Fone he favourable prospects of Biaties “4 
ASSURING, aay vf state of Society ly, can be obtained, free ¢ 
expense, of an a 

EO. H. PINCKARD, Secretary, 
No. 78 Great Russell Street, Blooms! sbury, London, 


LAs LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE 


Fleet Street, next ae Dunstan’s Church, March 12, 1847, 
NOTICE is hereb: y given it the for transferring Shares in thi; 
Society will be CLOSED on Piette the FB gest \ em aud will be RE. 
ED on Thursday, the 8th day of Apri 
The Dividends for the year 1846 will 
day of April ae or on any subsequent da; 
the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock, 


By order of the Directors. 
GEO. KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 











J svabie on Thursday, the sh 
y (Tuesdays excepted), betwee 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


Eighth Day's Sale of the Choice and Valuable Library of » 
eminent collector, 


I ESSRS. S. LEIGH Beyer ne and CO, 
Auctioneers of rag Mk ty and Works of Art, will wi 
| Auction at their house, Wel Binary "Beront, Strand, THIS Day, x 
wae o’clock precisely, among other aoe Works, a fine copy of Te 
e of Perfec eran vrPliey 8 Wynkyn de Worde, 1531; rarest 
8 editions of the works of Plin atarch ; a most desirable copy 
oft it magnificent publication the Musée Francais, with original prof 
im pone ge aa the 320 2 before the letters; a fine copy in old 
rus! Museum Florentinum, 10 vols.; Mirror of Parliament, 
vols. ; * Nichole’s hey myn Topographica Britannica, with the Co- 
tinuation, fine copy in 12 vols. russia ; several manuscript missals, illw- 
trated with illuminated paintings, &e. 


On Monday, March 22. 
HE Ninth Day’s Sale includes—Raoul le Fevr, 


Recuyel of the Histories of Troye, the first edition and beliewi 

= be the first ae nrg from the press of Caxton, 1471; Romant de 
rilliant and oom cent specimen of Verard’s printiog 

ae 1496, adorned with 83 miniature painting; 

folio edition of the Works of Shaksper, 


also a splendid copy 
of Boydell’ 's magnificent edition, with a fine set of the large engraving. 
Solvyn’s Hindoos, coloured plates, 3 vols.; the original and most iste 
esting Bog of Sir Walter Scott’s Novel, Rob Roy, in his su 
graph; Rycharde Cuer fp igee an excessively rare metrical romance, 
printed be PWynk n de Wo 1528; the Royal Residences, by Pyne, u 
original gee copy, 3 vols, ; the Roxburghe Revels, the origial 
nb H wood, including ameog 
other letter of Sir Walter Scott, si 
ing his wiling ness ste take his seat as a member as the representatire 
the author of Waverley, &c. 


8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and Co., Wellington Street, Strand. 





e1 r the 





On Tuesday, March 28. 
THE Tenth Day’s Sale includes—a fine Copy 


Vitas Patrum, that is, the Lyfe of the Old Ancyant Fadres, trut 
lated by Caxton, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1495; Vigeil 
Decachordon Christianum, printed upon vellum at Paris, 1507, a Pre 
sentation Copy to King Henry VII.; Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities 
Athens, choice copy, 4 vols.; Vetusta Monumenta, 4 vols. ; Ten mt 
interesting Volumes of State » from the Library of the Right 
Hon, Eamund Burkes a beautiful ‘ome of the Antiquarian Works « 
oseph Strutt, in 14 vols. in russia, by Clarke; the First Editio a 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, &c. 


S. Leigh Sotheby pa Co., Wellington Street, Strand. 





On Thursday, March 25. 


[THE Eleventh and Last Day’s Sale include 


many valuable Books of Prints, and some important Oriel 
Manuscripts 


a1 Leigh Sotheby and Co,, Wellington Street, Strand. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL- 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works ¢ 
BRITISH ARTISTS is open daily fram Ten till Five. 

Catalogue, 1s. 


» le 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keep 
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¥ LONDON. I ted b 
A? UNION of = } ncorporated by 


Parstpent—H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
the current year WILL CLOSE on — Sist instant. Sub- 
ae will Scan for each guinea a of obtaini 
a work of art at the distribution, a Em 
the “ "reece Weltng age 


GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


4 Trafalgar Square, March 1, 1847. 


HE EXHIBITION of SELECT SPECIMENS 
oS MAMAS ES ser ho ah 

iy, feeern 11 andy a the SOCUETY of ABTS Great Room, John 
set, ‘deh, a 


~ st Secretaries. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Part I., to be completed in Five Quarterly Parts, at 2s. each, 
REATISE on DIET and REGIMEN. 


Fourth Edition, ogee} enlarged and re-written, embracing the 
more recent Views, Facts, and Discoveries of Chemistry and Statistics. 


By WILLIAM HENRY eg yo tee M.D., 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





In 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 


POPERY Ogi SEO 


By the Rev. W. G. COOKESLEY, 
One of the Assistant Masters of Eton Colle ege. 
* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—1 ‘Thess. v.21. 
Eton: Printed and Published (for the Author) by E. P, Williams; 
and to be had of Messrs. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, London. 





he Society, of the Exhibitors, and 
tioned :— 


Mr. John Mortlock, No. 250; Mr. J. Phili 
BB gpm f Sraxst: Mr. White, No. noon —Paut Maw: Mews, 
Graves, No. 6; and Messrs. Colnaghi, No. 15.—New Bono Senenns Mr. 
Pratt, No. 118.—Onp Bonn Streer: Mr. J. Cundall, No. 12.—Prccapin.y: 
, Bookseller, No. 177 ore gs ‘Mr. Milledge, No. 65; 
; No. 148; Mr. J. Tennant, No. 149.—Figzer Streer 
Messrs. Grant and Griffith, corner of St Paul's 
nape, L treet. 
N.B. No Tickets can be had except by Members direct trom the So- 
clety's House. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
res QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CLVIII. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 22d, and BILLS for 
insertion by the 24th instant. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXII.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 172 of ‘‘ The 
Edinburgh Review” are requested to be sent to the Pub- 
lishers’ by Wedriesday, the 3ist inst.; and Brutus on or be- 
fore Friday, April the 2d. 
39 Paternoster Row, 
March 20, 1847. 


URRAY’S HANDBOOKS for 
TRAVELLERS. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the present Year’s 
Issue of the HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, must be for- 
warded to the Publisher by the 31st instant. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Agricultural Improvement. 
Immediately, in one volume post 8vo, 


HE FARMERS’ FRIEND. A Record of 
Recent Discoveries, Improvements, and Practical Suggestions in 
Agriculture, : 
London: Smith, Rider, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





In the press, and shortly will em, a 1 vol. 8vo, the Fifth 


HE ELEMENTS of BOTANY, Structural and 
iain Taricieeical Pa). £poen of Terms. The whole il- 


By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


the Series of Elementary Botanical Works by Pro- 
hich “ School Botany” and “The Vegetable Kingdom” 


Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 


se ge pe 
feaot rundley 
form the other 





New Illustrated Work for Youth. 
Will be published on the Ststof Mach (to be continued Monthly), 


gether of the PEOE PLE, from the PRINCE 
tothe FEASANT, cach Part to cones of Four 


Coloured Pilates in 
Preeia ere ha aaa ve Letterpress by ALEXANDER BLAIKLEY. 


ConrEnTs oF Part I—Hkrr Masesry THE QuEEN, H. _— Prince At- 
BERT, Tas Lorp » THE tn Cu 


c. Wane 57 pee re Steet; Cavendish Square, Londo Rendon, Edinburgh, 


Will be Published, on 25th Match, Part I. Se Sates Leena, intended 
under the Title of the 


appear Quarterly, 
Box of ENTERTAINMENT for OLD and 


YOUNG. 











In demy 12mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
R/ECH GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA 
MINIMA in usum Tertie Classis Regie Schole Etonensis. 


Etone;: Excudebat E. P, Williams ; apud quem veneunt etiam 
Londini, No. 5 Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 





Elegantly printed in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
ARY’S DANTE; a new and improved Edition, 
complete in One Volume, with fine Portrait. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





With Four Plates, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
N CATARACT, ARTIFICIAL PUPIL, and 
STRABISMUS. 
By F. H. BRETT, M.D., 
Late Surgeon to the Government tOphthalwale” Tisepital, Calcutta. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





8vo, cloth, 58. 6d. 
N INDIGESTION, and certain BILIOUS 
DISORDERS often conjoined with it. To which are added, Short 
Notes on Diet. 
G. C. CHILD, M.D. 
Physician to r A General 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 





a* 








d with E ings on Wood, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HEMISTRY. of the FOUR SEASONS — 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
By THOMAS GRIFFITHS, 

Professor of Chemistry in Medical College of St. Bartholomew's 
“This volume illustrates, in a simple, popular, and Frapeoe Oe manner, 
the chemical "Shem nts, and communicates important 
facts of ——- chemis = an agreeable manner, The laws and 
of those heat, light, electricity, 


and their influence 








prop 





and y discussed, and 
on vegetation Satie Brittoh and Foreign Medical Review. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
N NEAR SIGHT, AGED SIGHT, and 
IMPAIRED ees with Observations tions on the Use of Glasses, 

B WHITE COOPER, F.R.C.8. 

Senior Surgeon bf the Ni jon Ophthalmic Institution. 
‘Truly practical, and consequently truly valuable, we his 
volume to all oe. There is prog bye Se the Fy upon w 4 
its advice is not most — on the mi 
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